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~The Outlook. 


The Christian Union 


imperfect reports which reach us, the present In- 
dian cutbreak is simply a new voleanie eruption 
of the old underground fires. The Utes want to 
live by bunting; civilization finds in the lands 
reserved to barbarism and game valuable timber 
and mineral deposits. The Indians set fire to the 
timber to concentrate the game: they shoot pros- 
pectors who undertake to look for mineral de- 


,;| the Southern Democracy. 


| 


chests, the utilizing of the long unused streams, in 
order that a few score may preserve for hunting- 


ing very ready to aid and abet fraudulent voting; 
and it is because each party is convinced that by 


tields a territory able to support the industry of the collusion of the inspectors a sufficient fraud- 


tens of thousands. 
America with Indians for Norman kings. As long 
as we endeavor to preserve barbarism in the midst 
of civilization, so long we shall have this monoto- 


nous and monstrous story of Indian wars repeated. | \ The attempt to establish a chain-gang system in 


The results of Pres. Hayes’s Southern policy are 
beginning to be felt in the disintegration of the 
solid South. 
greatest political independence has been exhibited 
—an independent party has been organized with 
some prospect of electing two independent repre- 
sentatives to Congress, pledged not to act with 
Publie sentiment in 
the North has made itself felt slso in South Caro- 
lina, from which there come reports of a possible 
election of Republican candidates under the pro- 
tection, not of a corporal’s guard, but of a whole- 
some fear of national indignation at a repetition 
of the frauds and violence of the last canvas; and 


Judge Key, the Postimaster-(reneral. is reported 


as saying that there is a probability of a split in 
the Democratic party in Tennessee on the question 
of the payment or repudiation of the State debt. 
These are all hopeful auguries of better times, 
though one swallow does not make a summer. 


The public, eveu in this city, take far less in- 
terest "han the politicians in the police imbroglio. 
A decision of the court bas been rendered, requir- 


ing the Police Commissioners to proceed with 


organization. 
So far as we can judge from the conflicting and | 


| 


posits; they decline :o be civilized, and their chiefs | 


are particularly angered at a notably conscientious 
agent because he persists in binaeripg their sup- 
plies of brandy and in attempting to educate 
their young men to cultivate the soil; an ex-con- 
tractor helps to stir up bitter feeling; the appro 
priations fail, and the shortened supplies give the 
chiefs and the ex contractor a vantage-ground ; 
when, tinally, there begin to be mutterings that 
portend a storm, just enough soldiers are detailed 
from our skeleton army to incite a taste for blood 
—not enougl to overawe by a show of force; and 
a skirmish tbat is really a massacre is the result. 
Major Thornburgh and tea or twelve of his force 
are killed: the country will be relieved to hear that 


the rest of his three companies have not suffered 


the same fate. Who isto blame? Primarily, the 
Congress that shuts ap savages in unfenced prison- 
yards cajled reservations, and then refuses the 
War Department army enough to guard them 
there; secondly, the dishonest fsolicy that breaks 
promises to the Indians till endurance ceases to be 
a virtue, and then wonders that savage nature 
does not patiently suffer long and be kind; but 
fundamentaily the false philanthropism which 
recognizes that the red man has a right to keep any 
land whatever sacred to savagery from the incur- 
sions of civilization. No tmbe bas a right to 
forbid the felling of forests, the cultivation of 


. plains, the unlocking of the mountain’s tres sure- 


their work of appointment of inspectors of elec- 
tion by appointing one of the four for each poll- 
ing place from the Tammany Hall Democratic 
[f this order is honestly obeyed 
the result will be to give two Republican, one 
Tammany Hall and one Tilden inspector to each 
polling place. 
reason for the allegation of Tilden Democrats that 
Tammany Hall and the Republican politicians are 
working together, and that thus in fact the major- 
ity of inspectors will be given to the one party: 
while there is also some reason for the opinion, en- 
tertained by the Republicans, that the Democratic 


| 


In Texas—where, by the way, the | 


We want no hunting-forests in | ulent vote could be polled in this city to control 


the election that each party has been so persistent 
in the endeavor to control the appointment of the 
inspectors, 


this country is not likely to succeed. I[t has not 
been a brilliant success in foreign countries, where 
its only effect has been brutalizing to the convicts; 


the worst criminals of Paris being those who have 


escaped from or served out theirterm in the chain- 


gang. This system has been in operation for some 
little time in Georgia, and a new plan has been 


of labor as he sees tit. 


inaugurated in Mississippi for the avowed purpose 
of reducing expenses. A certain class of prison- 
ers under penalty for misdemeanor and otber 
petty offenses are, under this law, to be delivered 
over to labor-contrectors. employed on farms orin 
other manual labor, fed, clothed and guarded by 
the contractor, who regulates the hours and times 
When sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment until the fine is paid, they are 
to continue this labor until the amount has been 


fully worked out, the work being valued at the 


rate of twenty-five cents aday. It is evident that 
if any form of out-door labor could be safely 
adop‘ed for criminals it should be“uuder mach 
better guards than any which this law appears to 
provide. To place a class of criminals under the 
absolute dominion of a contractor whose interest 
it is to expend the least possibie amount on food 
and shelter, and get out of them the greatest 
possible amount ol labor, is to «establish a system 
of slavery which has many of the evils of the 
abolished institution without these ameliorations 


which were afforded by the humanity and con- 


This seems fair, but there seems | 


Police Commissioners w'll obey the order in form | 
Clerk in advance of their presentation at the 


but not in substance, by insisting upon the appoint- 
ment of men selected from the Tammany organi- 
zation who are in favor of Governor Robinson's 
election—and such Tammany Democrats there 
are. The danger which at one time seemed real, 
that New York would be disfranchised, is probably 
not imminent. 
of the public opprobrium which such disfranchise- 
ment would entail. Mayor Cooper, by preferring 
charges one day against all the Police Commis- 
sioners and withdrawing them the rext, and by 
his frivolous charge against Commissioner French, 
of withdrawing from a meeting without permission, 
has done much to forfeit the xood opinion of in- 
dependent citizens, which he had before earned, 
and give color to the charges which bave been 


_cuse, ix one of encouragement. 


No party would dare ruu the risk > 


sideration of the slaveholder and the personal in- 
terest of the slave owner. This sort of conviet 
labor is quite different in principle from that en- 
foreed under English law, on national works, 
under the direct inspection of government offi- 
cials. 


The annual survey of the work of foreign missions, 
the proof-sheets of which are sent to us by Dr. 


meeting of the American Board this week at Syra- 


The publie decla- 
ration of Keshub Chunder Sen that it is Christ, 
not the British Government, that rules India; the 
public testimony of such English statesmen as 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Stratford 
De Redcliffe, and others, to the value of Cbris- 
tian missions; the increased facility for wissionary 
work anticipated in Zululand and in parts of the 
Turkish empire; the effect of the famine in India 
and Chiva in bringing the people of those coun- 
tries into sympathetic relations with the mission- 
aries,—are among the public and providential 


events which augur hopefully for the future of 
missionary work. The Scriptures are circulated for 


alleged against him—that he is acting in the in- | 


terest not of public order but of the Tilden De- 
mocracy. This unfortunate antagonism would — 
do good to the city if rural citizens would learn 
from it that we need in the metropolis not a 
divided, but a concentrated responsibility; that 
dividing the Police Boerd between two political 
parties is the way to insure inefficiency in critical 
times; and if also it opens the eyes of all citizens 
every where to the fact that the fraudalent voting 
in this city has reached very large proportions. 
Republican, Tammany-Democrat and Tilden- 
Democrat agree in suspecting each other of be- 


| 


the first time amongst the Moslems, who are now 
beginning also to attend Christian assemblies. 
| In Western Turkey the number added to the 
churches has been larger than ever before, aud in 
Central Turkey the congregations are larger. In 
India nearly 700 have been added to the mission 
churches under the Board, and iu China ‘‘ the 
story of the heathen temple transformed into a 
Christian church by the authorities of a Chinese 
village belongs to the romance of wissions, and 
suegests a ne’ solution of questions of church 
building.” In Japan the translation of the New 
Testament has been completed, and Christian 
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literature is extensively used and widely appre- 
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dox or heterdox—ancient or modern. With the | tant in God’s plan than our fathers were and our 


ciated From Papal lands alone come discourag- | 


ing reports—ground lost in Mexico, opposition not 
yet over ome in Spain, and State persecution thus 
far successfully preventing forward movement in 
Austria. The general summary of the Board 
shows a total of 678 mission stations and outsta- 
tions; 1554 missionaries, pastors, and helpers; 251 
churches, to which 2,034 converts bave been 
added during the year: and 26,757 pupils in the 
mission schools. 


The Proclamation of President Diaz, of Mexico, 
following his administration, which has been on 
the whole both vigorous and equitable, will go 
far to erase from the public mind the memory 
of the means by which he secured the Presidency. 
He declares that he never will consent to be 
named as a candidate for a second term. He thus 
quenches the movement which had been already 
begun for the repeal of the one-term amendment 
by partisans who supposed they were thus pro- 
pitiating his favor, and he indicates his determi- 
nation to secure an honest and peaceable election 
next July without regard to the interests of any 
party or candidate. (ne fair presidential elec- 
tion, accepted by the entire people, would go far 
to establish Republican interests in volcanic 
Mexico. 


The very slight election returns which have at 
this writing reached us from abroad indicate a 
victory for Bismarck. The Conservatives in Prus- 
sia have made large gains; in some districts all of 
the clerical candidates have been returned. The 
‘Daily News” Berlin correspondent—not likely 
to be in sympathy with the Conservatives—esti- 
mates that the Liberals aud Progressists will bave 
lost about fifty seats in the Prussian Diet when 
all the returns are in. This election is Prussian 
only, but it is probably indicative of public senti- 
ment in the Germxan Ewpire. 


The Irish land troubles appear to be growing 
more serious in their character. The murderous 
assault on a land agent of the Marquis of Sligo 
wes one of the natural results of the recent in- 
cendiary agitation, aud the agitation is itself one 
of the inevitable consequences of the thoroughly 
bad land system of Ireland. The ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette” cannot justly be accused of Liberal ten- 
dencies, yet it concedes that the complaints of the 
Irish tenant farmers are mostly genuine, that for 
the time they are unable to pay their rent, that 
their long residence in their homes has given 
them a belief in their right to remain therein at 
every hazard. and that if the general refusal to 
pay rent is followed by any attempted wholesale 
eviction the result must be either a general mili- 
tary occupation of a large portion of the country 
or an outbreak hardly distinguishable from civil 
war. Even the London ** Times” concedes that 
the present agitation would become formidable if 
it should extend tbroughout Jreland, and we 
hardly know why it should not do so. How the 
present land system can be improved and the con- 
dition of the tenantry ameliorated without revo- 
lution and the impairment of vested rights it is 
difficult to see. The land problem is far more 
difficult than the church problem, and no states- 
man hes yet beeo able to cope with it. 


It was a foregone conclusion that Henry Kiddle 
should bave a successor as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of this city. The attempt to retain 


_puble have nothing to do. 


private opinions of such a superintendent the | descendants will be. 


But they have a right 


to insist that he who devotes bimself to the work 
_ of public instruction shall not divide his energies 
between that labor and that of an apostolate of 


IS THE 


honesty in positions 9g 


any religious faith whatsoever. 


WORLD GROWING 


Stars whose orbits are vast 
enough may seem to us to move in straight lines, 
because we can see only a small! fragment of tbeir 
mighty curve. So, when we compare the few 
decades within our sight with some other few in. 
the good old times, we are trying too small a 
measure; we really need to unite past, present, 


WORSE? and future in the comparison. 


HE thoughtful reader of daily newspapers. if | This is on the admission that there has been 


he is not a cynic and is not absorbed in the little 
realm of his own affairs, probably takes little pleas- 
ureinthem. Names and dates changed, one day's 


chronicle of murders, robberies, defalcations, tires. | 


and other disagreeables is substantially like an- 
other's. In administering the affairs of the metrop- 
olis it seews impossible to get anything done 
except the spending of all the money; in all 
governmental affairs the thing which should not 
be is the thing which is done, and the honesty, 
fidelity and common-sense adapting of means 


being in the majority. 
contrary supposition. 


really a retrograde movement. But suppose it is 
only an apparent one? Nobody will deny that all 
disagreeable events are exceptions: virtue, in- 
tegrity, and such happiness as this life permits, 
The proof is, to make 

No agreements of soci- 
ety can compel thrift; no statutes can «execute 
themselves; the former must be carried out by 
genrral consent, the latter by public opinion. But 


if vice were the majority society would sink and 


to ends which have made Americans successful in 


their private business are flang away; government 


is in the hands of a special governing class who | 


manage for their own benefit, the mass of the 
people stolidly and helplessly acquiescing in a 
system which has converted the scheme of elec- 
tions into a self-perpetuating machine for register- 
ing the decrees of the ruling few; political parties 
no longer have definite lines of public policy; and 


campaigns are scrambles for spoil*; suffrage is so 


disrupt; if water were not heavier than the piece 
of corrupt matter which floats in it the latter would 
not be at the surface. There is not a new crime 
in the calendar; politicians have not recently be- 
come dishonest, nor private integrity spotted. 
Fifty years back bring us tothe most bitter de- 


_nunciations of all this, and the most doleful com- 


parisons with the good old times. 


This may only 


| prove that we are lower than we were then; but 


may it not prove, instead, that lamentation was 


mistaken then and is so now? On the other hand. 


debauched, the governivug wacbine so perfect, and | 
the difficulty of rallying the people against it so- 


great, that there seems nothing before us but to 
let things take their course. In private life, dis- 
f trust has woven around 
itself the silken @fOak of « special euphemis- 
tic phrase, and sympathy for fallen  respect- 
ability avert= deserved punishment; the standard 
of commercial morality has sunk; people cheat 
one another, and call the process business. Recog- 
nizing the unparalleled material development, it 
seems that this has been achieved at the cost of 
moral retrogression. 

All this is the expression of pessimism. Is it 
well founded: Is it true, or can it be possible, 
that the world is going backward’ Before this 
important question can be fairly examined, we 
must discharge ourselves of all the discour: _ -ment 
bred by our present impressions. 

At the outset, it’ will be conceded that tho-- 
who are thus discouraged are comparing to-day 
with a not very remote past, with the rude but 
good old times when our fathers were young. It 
is undeniable that in some respects life was less 
intense and worldly then; the struggle for a liv- 


if it is urged that the world is growing worse now, 
that is venturing into prophecy. 

Lastly, the temporary effect of the tremendous 
and accumulating changes in the last forty years 


must not be overlooked. These can only be al- 
_luded to here—a page would be insufficient to 


sketch them adequately. They bave transformed 
the geographical distribution, the business metb- 
ods, the domestic life, and nearly all the conditions 
of civilized existence. We are not even born the 
same men and women as those of 1840: even Na- 
ture is changed in her relations to us, and only 
her visible aspect is as then. So we develop too 
rapidly and crudely; by over-haste we trip into 
commercial crises; we squander material resources, 
sink capital and subject every part of our natures 
to unwonted strains.. ‘urn overa flat stone in the 
field and insects scatter in disturbance; if, in the 
providence of God, our intenser life and our dis-. 
coveries of science and invention have let in light 
-O fast as to dazzle our eyes, what wonder that we 
are temporarily confused and stumble into moral 


_by-paths? Io time these new conditions wil! ad- 


_jng was less competitive; all ways were simpler, | 
and religious feeling was far more constantly 


present. 


him in that position after he bad resigned and his — 
resignation had be:n accepted ought never to. 
of Star Chambers, despotic power, feudalism, slav- 


have been made. Of course it vill be charged 
that the cause of his removal is religious prejudice 
—that he has been removed because be is a Spirit- 
ualist. This iz not true. He was removed be- 
cause it was the judgment of all thoughtful men 
in this community that any man who could imag- 


But buman nature was the same as now. 
Life was even then stranger than fiction. The 
incidents which prove the workings vf depravity 
and selfish passions happened then, but each 
neighborbood knew only its own, while now the 
newspaper cowpiles the record for all the world 
in the night and offers it, as piquant sauce or the 


contrary, according to the reader's taste, at every 


breakfast table. A deed of virtue travels slowly; 
a deed ora wotion of vice is caught up and carried 
to the end of communication lines. Too great 
stress cannot be laid upon this prodigious in- 
crease of publicity, because that alone goes far to 
explain, and thus to dispel, the apparent increase 
in wickedness. 

A still broader view, however, must be taken. 
Go back a few centuries, and history shows a time 


ery, and almost universal war. At the worst of 


Nihilism, Russia to-day is far better than the Rus- 


sia of Catherine. In respect of buman rights, 


average intelligence and comfort, and general im- 
provement, the advance is hardly within the reach 


ine the revelations given in his book to be the. 


product of the authors to whom they are imputed 
was not a proper occupant of that office. What- 


of language to describe. Whoever seriously ar- 
gues that there has been retrogression bas no 


choice but to confine the comparison to the not 


ever Spiritualism may be in other cases, in his 


case it clearly was accompanied by a derangement 
of literary judgment which totally unfitted him 
for his post. It is, however, a serious question 
whether any man ought to be retuined as Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools who is determined to 
enter into theological or religious controversy, 
and become by publications in books or news- 


remote past. But the claim may even be con- 


ceded, for argument’s sake, without favoring the 


pessimistic argument, for in neither prophecy nor 
reason is there warrant for claiming that the 
world’s progress must needs be upon a uniformly 
ascending plane. Why may not the world’s de- 
velopment, as well as that of some one nation, 
be subject to even real temporary diveregencies 


papers the apostle of any particular sect—ortho- ' from its line? We of to-day are no moré impor- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


just themselves. The comparstive faults of to-day 
cannot be fairly measured without duly consider- 
ing the temptations of to-day. And, even if we 
cannot see that the world is growing better, reason 
unites with faith in denying this fact to be proof 
that it is really growing worse. 


THE ST. LOUIS BAPTIST CHURCH. 


i}: BOYD presented last week a statement to 
his people, which is published nearly in full 
in the St. Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat,” respecting the 
recent action of the Baptist Association in disfe}- 
lowshiping him and his church—the Second Bap- 
tist Church of St. Louis—and the reasons for 
that action. Writing at this distance, and with 
neither sufficient information nor the disposition 


| to investigate the details of this controversy, it: 


must be said that the prosecution of Dr. Boyd 
looks very like a persecution having no other 
foundation than possibly some private unguarded 
utterances on his part, some very narrow-minded 
sectarianism on the part of the prosecutors, and 


some personal pique or jealousy, or botb, bebind 


the sectarianiem. The charge that Dr. Boyd was 
a Universalist was abandoned, it appearing that 
this charge was based upon his declaration that 


he would be glad to destroy the fact of endless 
served in the company of Baptists or of any other 
| sect was also abandoned, because the Association 


punishment if he could; the charge that he as- 
serted that it mattered little whether God was 


could not gainsay this self-evident proposition. 
The whole case rested practically on two charges— 
one based chiefly on the invitation extended about 
a year ago to Dr. Eliot to commune with the 
church, and on some private conversation between 
Dr. Boyd and one of the editors of the ‘‘Christian 
Baptist,” the chief heresies alleged being loose- 
ness of view respecting the necessity of immersion 


| 
| 
= 
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and its essentiality as a prerequisite to the Lord's 
Supper; the other on the conjoint worship with the 
Jews, which provoked so hot a public discussion 
at the time. These two charges were held sus- 
tained; and the Association, by a vote of twenty- 
seven to seventeen, withdrew fellowship from the 
church and its pastor. 

The charge that Dr. Boyd is not sufficiently 
soundly a close communionist is one to which the 
publie will give little heed. Even the Baptist 
public will not severely condemn one of their 
number whose sympathies are broader than his 
logic. It is the common fault of ecclesiastic 
creeds of all patterns that spiritual sympathies 
perpetually overrun them. 

The facts respecting the conjoint service are 
succinctly stated by Dr. Boyd. Such a service 
was lield. In singing the bymn ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” only two verses were given out to 
be sung, on which was based the charge of a stu- 
dious omission of all reference to Christ and his 
cross. The doxology to the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost was sung; and the Jewish rabbi, 
Dr. Sonneschin, set an example of Christian char- 
ity, which seems to be needed in St. Louis, by 
invoking at the close of his address a benediction 
on the Christian Church ‘‘ as they came into their 
newly completed sanctuary to proclaim that 
Saviour and Redeemer whom they served.” 

It cannot, however, be said that Dr. Boyd and 
his church are any less in Baptist fellowship than 
they were before the action of this local associa- 
tion. For, with the full knowledge of the facts 
before them, the leading Baptist papers of the 
country, the ‘‘ Standard,” the ‘‘ Examiner and 
Chronicle,” the ‘‘ National Baptist” and others, 
in printing the church's re-affirmation of its faith 
and covenant, to which we recently alluded, took 
occasion to declare their faith in both church 
and pastor. Apparently the local association has 
by its action simply written itself down as excep- 
tionally narrow; and that, it is hardly necessary 
to add, is very needlessly narrow. 


CREEDS AND THE MINISTRY. 


T becomes a question of importance in this lib- 
eralizing age for the churches to know how to 
deal with their too liberal ministers. The church, 
like the world, is progressing in a more liberal 
direction, and, as a necessary corollary of this, 
some of its principal representatives get now and 
then ahead of the main body, and in one or other 
respect altogether out of its current theology. 
What, therefore, is to be done in such cases? 
Shall these men be cut off from their brethren? 
Shall the church creeds be enlarged to accommo- 
date them’ Or shall the church organizations be 
liberalized to tolerate them notwithstanding their 
variance from their creeds? The first of these al- 
ternatives has usually been resorted to, and there is 
no doubt that if public opinion allowed it to be 
strictly enforced it would preserve the old faith. 
This, however, can be done in this age only by 
cutting off a larger part of the ministers and a 
larger degree of the power of the church than is 
practicable. The number is now so great that 
such heroic treatment, with the convulsions which 
would follow, would cause a division rather than 
a weeding out of the churches. The membership, 
too, which is not so greatly concerned for the or- 
thodoxy of the ministry, would in such event soon 
be so far in advance of the ministry in liberality 
that the latter would cease to be acceptable to 
them. This method, therefore, is practically out 
of the question, and something must be done to 
accommodate the increasing liberality of the or- 
thodox ministry. | 
Can this accommodation be found in a revision 
of the creeds? It is evident that the creeds of the 
seventeenth century do not express the beliefs of 
the nineteenth. Having been born in the midst 
of great reformations whose issues are now settled 
or abandoned, they are no longer of current in- 
terest. They expressed when written the truth as 
well as it could be done then, but much of their 
language is of no significance to us, while they 
have missed much that all Christians now regard 
as far more valuable. They are, in short, not a 
fair or adequate expression of the Christian faith 
of the nineteenth century. And yet there is no 
relief to be found in a revision of these creeds. 
This is not a creed-making age. The people are 
not interested in the distinctions that usually 
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make up the creeds. If it were attempted to 
make a creed, or to change the creed of any church, 
it would in calling attention to the subject awaken 
such an amount of unorthodoxy and disagree- 
ment between the ministers as we now little dream 
of. People tolerate the present creeds because 
they have inherited them. If they had to 
make them, or fully consider them, as did their 
fathers when they made them, they would not 
accept them. They are accepted now because 
they bind the conscience but loosely. To make 
new creeds or to revise the old ones would involve 
a returning to the old subjects of controversy, 
and we want to be spared all such revival of doc- 
trinal controversies as new creeds (and therefore 
new divisions) would bring about. For if new 
creeds were formed, or old ones revised, the great 
body of the ministers and many of the laymen 
would be called upon to make decisions on ques- 
tions which are now profitably allowed to be ig- 
nored, and the churches would again be divided 
and quarreling on issues on which the old divis- 
ions and quarrels are scarcely healed. Neither 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confes- 
sion nor the Methodist Articles of Belief could be 
revised without dividing the Episcopal, the Pres- 
byterian or the Methodist Church; and such a 
division, with the further divisions that would 
follow, would be a far greater evil than any that 
the petty improvement in the creeds would rem- 
edy; for no creeds that are now conceivable, 
much less any that are now possible, would be 
long satisfactory, or satisfactory for great numbers. 
Creed-making for the present, and for many years 
to come, is simply impracticable, and it is useless 
to look in this direction for any accommodation 
to the liberal spirit and tendency of the age. 

What then is the remedy? It is to be found in 
this alternative; namely, the liberalizing of the 
churches themselves, or of the relation of the 
ministry to the creeds. Recognizing the creeds as 
more or less imperfect or inadequate, the minis- 
try should be allowed to treat them as such, 
both in their personal belief and in their teach- 
ings. A creed is but the average belief of the 
ministers, or the belief of the average minister. 
It is always the result of a compromise, and never 
expresses the faith even of any of the men who 
make it. For some it expresses too much, for 
others too little, and for others it expresses 
wrongly one point or another. But it is adopted 
as an imperfect and approximate expression of 
belief, being about what its framers think; and so 
it should be treated by those who come after, who 
are in all respects quite as able to form an opin- 
ion and express it as their predecessors. A creed, 
like a political platform, should merely indicate 
somewhere about where the church as a whole 
stands and be in a general way expressive of its 
principles. Buatas one may be a good Republican 
or Democrat without adopting the whole platform 
of his party so one ought to be able to be a good 
Christian and Christian minister without adopt- 
ing the minutie of his church’s creed. We are to 
look for a proper expression of the liberality of 
the age in the tolerance of a diversity of opinion, 
even on the creed of one’s own church. If one is 
in substantial accord with the spirit and purpose 
of his church it ought to be enough. Ministers 
should not be compelled to change their churches 
with every change of opinion, much less to make 
more churches to suit their individual peculiarities, 
Rather enlarge the church we have toa liberal 
policy, and overcome the narrow sectarianism 
which makes more sects by driving good men from 
the existing ones. 


NOTES. 

The pending controversy over the proposed Confes- 
sion of Faith receives an impulse in our columns this 
week from the pen of one of the most eminent New 
England Congregational ministers. His pseudouym, 
“Old Fogy,’’ may disguise his identity but will hardly 
conceal his sympathies oraims. The article proves at 
least that an eeclesiological discussion may be made 
vivacious and entertaining. There is scarcely any 
one that will not share with Mr. Cordley, who writes 
about the “ Kansas Quarter-Centennial,” a feeling of 
surprise that Kansas has lived only twenty-five years. 
How long ago was it that the people of New York and 
New England were subscribing money to send Sharp's 
rifles to the bleeding State; that “John Brown of 
Osawattomie” began the heroic warfare that ended 
only a few years later at Harper’s Ferry; that the 
first blows were struck of the struggle that culmi- 
nated at Gettysburg and the Wilderness? Only twenty- 
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five years, it seems; but what eventful years! Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughn Abbott in “Sunday Recreations” 
conveys @ great deal of valuable and entertaining 
information that will no doubt be altogether novel to 
most of our readers. The Rev. Reuen Thomas writes 
of the late Horace Bushnell with that deep appreciation 
and pictorial effect that comes only from such an in- 
timate personal association as he enjoyed. “* Laicus” in 
a letter from the Catskills shows how the maximum 
of pleasure in mountain travel may be evjoyed at the 
winimum of expense. Those of our readers who are 
already beginning to forecast next summer’s vacation 
will do well to lay this number carefully away or cut 
out the letter for future reference. Mr. Beecher’s 
Lecture Room Talk presents a suggestive hypothesis ; 
If Christ should come! There is no one who may not 
profitably and seriously consider the question. A dis- 
criminating review of some modern French writers is 
presented in our book columns by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie; in The Home Miss Corson continues her cook- 
ery articles ; and Mr. Coleman furnishes a report of 
the Pomologists’ recent meeting at Rochester. The 
verses, by Rose Terry Cooke and Mrs. Piatt, will be 
found devotional and poetic. 


The Roman Catholics are to be commended for the 
efforts they are making to suppress useless extrava- 
gance at funerals. A year ago the bishop of New 
Jersey issued some instructions for the regulation 
of funerals, and absolutely forbade the use of more 
than twelve carriages. On a recent Sunday the 
doors of the cathedral in Jersey City were closed 
against a funeral cortege of forty carriages, and re- 
mained closed until the number had been reduced to 
the prescribed limit. Within the last year several 
other ecclesiastical bodies have put on record their 
disapproval of costly displays on such occasions, and 
it is to be boped that some practical results may follow 
this general expression of opinion. The evil is wide- 
spread and real, and is often an unhappy satire on 
the mourners themselves. The fortunate man who 
has found rest from his troubles and is followed by 
troups of sorrowing friends might have put off the 
day of his death had a little of the money devoted 
to his obsequies been used for bis benefit while he 
was yet in the body. A Chinaman will die happy if 
he bas the assurance of a costly funeral, but to most 
Christians it is a very unsatisfactory reward for the 
trials of life. It is no tribute to the character of the 
dead to oppress and harass the survivors for useless 
demonstrations of grief, and if people are able to 
spend money for this sort of display it ia better to help 
the living man with it rather than make his funeral 
imposing with unheeded evidences of affluent woe. 


A copy of the “ Fitchburg Sentinel’ coutains the 
letter of resignation from the Rev. 8. J. Stewart of his 
pastorate of the Congregational church of that place. 
He may be remembered by some of our readers as the 
minister whose exchange with a Universalist divine 
abouta year ago subjected him tosome criticism. Mr. 
Stewart's resignation is based upon his discovery that, 
‘however Congregationalisn: may in theory give room 
for liberty of thought, yet in fact whoever takes that 
liberty and really uses his own reason will find bim- 
self the object of suspicion and personal hatred on 
the part of a vertain portion of the religious commu- 
nity.” Mr. Stewart will discover that something 
like this is the penalty of the exercise of liberty of 
thought wherever one may be. Mr. Boyd has discov- 
ered this in the Baptist denomination, the youuger 
Dr. Tyng in the Episcopal denomination, Professor 
Swing and Mr. Macrae in the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, and Mr. Lovering in the Unitarian de- 
nomination. If Mr. Stewart will join any party in 
the Church or State, and, standing behind its bul- 
warks, bravely defend it in all its positions, be will be 
safe at least from fire in the rear; but if in Church or 
State he undertakes to exercise liberty of thought and 
be independent in his thinking of the creed of his sect 
or platform of his party, he will be subjected to at- 
tack, probably to suspicion, and possibly even to 
personal hatred. Mr. Stewart's letter is not theolog- 
ically very distinct, but we judge from it that his 
tendencies are towards U nitarianism. 


Just as the fashionable “‘season’’ in the country 
cluses the season which nature reserves foc her most 
brilliant displays begins. While the conventional art 
of the dressmaker held its own in the mountains and 
by the sea, nature kept her richer robes out of sight, 
scorning rivalry with such crade and blundering at- 
tempts at beauty. Now, however, that the fleld is her 
own, and none but her lovers are left in the places she 
loves, she brings out the splendor which she wears 
when she makes ber harvest offerings. What marvel- 
ous changes these days work in familiar landscapes |! 
The river or the bay recedes into distance as the mists 
range themselves between, the well-defined shores 
fade out or are only faintly marked; over the woods 
a baze gathers and softens every forest outline, and 
below them is a stillness all the more intense because 
any chance sound is borne 8o quickly and sharply 
through it. Those who are now in the country are to 
be envied. The elements of poetry, the materials out 
of which books and pictures are made, are ready to 
their hand at every turn, and one needs only to step 
to a window to find sources of inspiration as old as 
the hills and as fresh and unexhausted as on the day 
when the first poet saw the same sight and rejoiced 
that he had found his dreams and his work. 
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OFFERINGS. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


s SUN!” said the rose, 
‘**Out of the snows, 
Out of the frost's black prison, 
I have arisen. 
Thy look, thy light, 
Brought me to life’s delight: 
What sha]! I give to thee? 
The blood-red color of my breast, 
My tender blush, my creamy vest, 
My golden cup, lifted up? 
The beauty born of thee— 
In splendid mystery 
By thee, my God, 
Drawn upward from the sod— 
I offer this to thee.” 


‘* What shall I give to thee?” 
The heaven-blue violet said. 
‘* Take these soft odors shed 
Out of my dreaming heart 
For my sweet part 
Of gift and blessing, 
For thy caressing— 
My very breath, O Sun! 
For this that thou hast done: 
For life, for living, 
For joy of giving, 
I offer this to thee.” 


** And I—he bade me live; 
What can I give?” 
The green grass sighed 
From far and wide: 

‘* Not hues divine. 
Nor fragrance mine: 
No glory can I yield 
Who clothe the common field 
And feed the lowing herds, 
Or nest the little birds, 
Or, grown full tall and lithe, 
Fall low before the scythe; 
Sweet breath nor splendid dress: 
But my poor usefulness— 
All that I have— 
A grateful slave, 
O Sun and Lord, to thee, 
I offer joyfully !’ 


THE HISTORIC FAITH. 
By AN OLD Foey. 

HE writer begs permission to offer to the orthodox 

Christian public some of the reasons for his de- 
cided dissatisfaction with the timid and half-pro- 
nounced policy of those excellent brethren who have 
been striving together, of late, to purify the Congre- 
gational churches from all taint of heresy. So far as 
they go, it is well; but they do not go far enough, and 
they stand, halting, in a position of great weakness. 
Is it possible that the impartial Chicago professor, the 
circumspect Boston editor, the genial and amiable 
Hartford pastor (not to mention others) are them- 
selves a little “ off’ from the ancient foundations? 
The plan seems to be substantially this: to stir up 
Congregational conferences, conventions and councils 
to the point of resolving that no man can honorably 
remain in the Congregational ministry who is con- 
scious of any substantial’ deviations from the his- 
toric faith’? of Congregationalism. But why stop 
there? I complain of, I suspect, I denounce this lack 
of thoroughness. It is necessary to take at least two 
more forward steps; viz. (1st), toindicate and declare 
what that ‘historic faith” is. (2d) To mark some 
other and more alarming deviations from it than the 
current vagueness concerning atcnement and punish- 
ment. When these steps shall have been taken we 
shall be in a position to see clearly how wide and deep 
is the theological defection of our churches and minis- 
ters. 

It ought not to be difficult for any minister of learn- 
ing and courage to state precisely what is our ‘ historic 
faith.” Our standards of doctrine are few, familiar, 
and explicit. The Synods of Cambridge, Boston, and 
Saybrook gave no uficertain nor discordant sound. 
Their doctrinal declarations have been repeatedly re- 
considered and solemnly reaffirmed. The Cambridge 
Platform, formed in 1648, was the religious constitu- 
tion of all the New England colonies. The Synod that 
formed it unanimously adopted the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, excepting only those things in it which 
have respect unto church government and discipline. 
The Synod of Boston (1680) adopted the Savoy 
Confession, which is substantially the same as the 
Westminster in respect of doctrine. The churches 
and ministers of Connecticut, in 1703, met in solemn 
council and gave consent to both these Confessions. 
The Saybrook Convention adopted the Savoy Confes- 
sion, and also certain ‘‘ Heads of Agreement” which 
for more than a century furnished the Connecticut 
churches with more points of disagreement than they 
could ever settle. 

If there is any standard of historic Congregational 
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doctrine that standard is to be found in the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions; and since these two 
‘‘are, for the most part, one and the same in language 
as well as signification,” we may safely assume that 
the Savoy Confession (contained in the book of Con- 
gregational Order) is that standard. The compara- 
tively recent Boston Synod did not fail to reaffirm this 
same standard. I complain of my old fogy brethren 
who are engineering a movement of purification for 
their strange hesitation in declaring these facts. Let 
us go to the foundations with our reform. Let us see 
who are and who are not entitled to an honorable 
standing in the Congregational ministry. 

My point is distinctly this: either the ‘ historic 
faith’ is a traditional one (as many ministers profanely 
assert), or it is a recorded creed. If it is traditional, 
then it must require the definitions of councils for its 
interpretation, and unless these several and numerous 
councils have infallibility their interpretations will 
inevitably vary. An infallible church is the correlate 
of a traditional theology. Now while we have many 
infallible individuals scattered here and there, from 
Boston to Chicago, we lack as yet any infallible con- 

ciliar authority, and every man is left to his own pri- 
vate judgment. Moreover, a traditional “faith” is 
always open to suspicions of corruption. 

We rest on no such sandy foundations. Our ‘‘faith’”’ 
is a matter of distinct, definitive record. The particu- 
lar and partial Confessions of local churches all point 
with respect and recognition to this Confession of the 
Denomination ’’! local councils have nothing but 
that (and the Scriptures) to go by. There is the 
Savoy or Westminster Confession, in plain print. He 
who runs may read it. There is nothing hazy or ob- 
scure about it. There are the limitations of our 
liberty. Men may talk about the “mind of the Spirit” 
in the churches and in their councils, or may assert the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures, but all such talk is irrel- 
evant and out of order. The sole question is as to the 
‘historic faith” of Congregationalism ; what it is, and 
where it may be found, and whether ministers are loyal 
to it or not. It is the Savoy Confession or nothing! 
It may be found in the Congregational Order! And all 
**honorable ’’ men in our ministry will do well to give 
it a pretty careful reading and consideration, in view 
of what occurred recently in Vermont, and in view of 
what is in store for other conventions. It is my sin- 
cere desire to be perfectly fair in this discussion, and 
the impregnable strength of my positions makes it 
easy to be generous. 

Let it be admitted, then, that the Savoy Confession 
does not stand in the precise relation of authority to 
the Congregational churches in which the Presbyterian 
Church is subject to the Westminster Confession. 
Our ministers are not compelled to subscribe it, and 
as we are not yet a Church, but only a Denomination, 
no claim is put forth that our ministers shall subscribe 
it. Itis not legally binding upon any minister. Our 
triennial councils have not yet so “ fixed things” as to 
secure the requisite ecclesiastical legislation, but so 
soon as they get the ‘“‘ denomination” fairly set up and 
in working order it will doubtless remedy this defect 
in our system. 

But it is claimed that all Congregational ministers 
shall believe this Confession! It is solemnly declared 
to be morally binding on them all. ‘uy substantial 
deviation from its definitions of doctrine is inconsis- 
tent with an honest and honorable standing in the 
ministry. 

Now, the difference between what is required of its 
ministers by the Presbyterian Church and what is 
demanded of Congregational ministers by the cham- 
pions of orthodoxy is immeasurably small. It is the 
difference between believing and subscribing one and 
the same Confession of Faith ; viz., that once delivered 
to the saints of Westminster and the Savoy. 

In the Savoy Confession (Chap. I., Art. 10) one reads : 

“Tbe Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies are to be 
determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Scripture delivered by the Spirit, into which 
Scripture so delivered our faith is finally resolved.”’ 

If this Article looks a good deal like the pernicious 
amendment offered by the minority at the recent Ver- 
mont convention, a careful reconsideration shows us 
that its closing words render it perfectly safe. 

Doubtless the final resolving of our faith is into the 
Scriptures; but this is done by and through the Con- 
fession. 

“The whole counsel of God concerning all things necessary 
for his glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life,is either ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from Scripture ” (Art. 6). 

That part of God’s whole counsel which is “ ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture” is, as we know very 
well, extremely small. The greater part requires to 
be ‘deduced ” from Scripture. Hence the necessity 
of Confessions that embody sound deductions and fur- 
nish us with complete statements of that which lies 
undeduced in the Bible. When we have such Confes- 
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sions, confirmed and sanctioned by Synod after Synod, 
what folly it is to go rummaging up and down through 
all the books of the Bible, or to allow every man to 
take refuge with his questions in the obscure recesses 
of its spacious sanctuary! The Confession is already 
abundantly and infallibly proved to be Scriptural. It 
is our duty to receive the Confession and not go into 
the business of orignal deduction, for which we are in- 
capable. The ‘‘ denomination” has decided that the 
‘*historic faith,” that is, the Savoy Confession, is 
Scriptural. Accepting that decision, our faith is 
finally resolved into Holy Scripture. If one cannot or 
will not accept that denominational decision, then let 
him get out of the denomination! 

I have thus proved beyond all question that the “ his- 
toric faith” of Congregationalism is no vague, form- 
less tradition, varying with the climate of Boston, 
Andover, Hartford and New Haven, and thus causing 
variance and confusion, but a definite, doctrinal docu- 
ment. It is the Savoy (or Westminster) Confession 
or it is a myth! We do not require any new-fangled 
catechisms. I have shown how that Confession 
stands in the way of all appeals to the word of God, 
not as denying or hindering them, but, by virtue of 
its being a complete declaration of the great truths 
‘expressly set down in” or deducible from Scripture, 
as itself receiving and answering them. 

Thus the word of Godis happily secured from famil- 
iar, ignorant and vain handlings, the unity of the faith 
is preserved in the purity of orthodoxy, and an effec- 
tive instrument of rigid inquisition is kept in hand 
whereby to detect doctrinal variation and make it in- 
sufferably uncomfortable and dishonorable. 

In another article I shall endeavor to indicate one 
or two very substantial points of this ‘‘ historic faith,” 
from which our ministers have, I fear, gone widely 
astray. 


THE KANSAS QUARTER-CENTEN. 
NIAL. 


By THE Rev. RIcHARD CORDLEY. 


HE United States have celebrated their centennial 
and Iceland ber millennium, but Kansas seems 
old at twenty-five. She has probably seen as many 
changes in her twenty-five years as Iceland in her 
thousand—always excepting the volcanic changes of 
the little island of the north. The first settlement of 
Kansas was made under circumstances so different 
from the present that it seems as if centuries must 
have passed instead of years. A few years since an 
Eastern gentleman was being shown the points of his- 
toric interest about Lawrence. Passing down the 
street, ex-Governor Shannon was pointed out to him. 
The gentleman stopped, took off his hat, and followed 
the Governor with his eye until he was out of sight, 
and then exclaimed: ‘‘ It seems like looking at Julius 
Cesar to see that man. The whole face of society and 
politics has changed so since that man was in public 
life that those days seemed like ancient history.” 

It was some such feeling as this which gave such 
unusual zest to the quarter-centennial of Kansas his- 
tory which was celebrated at Lawrence last week, 
September 15th and 16th. So little remains of the 
elements which entered in that desperate struggle 
which came so near involving the whole Union in war 
that one is inclined to place those scenes back in some 
far off century. But the actors are still in middle life. 
Kansas is now so unanimous for freedom, and all 
vestige of pro-slavery sentiment is so completely gone, 
that it seems incredible that slavery and freedom 
should have grappled on her soil ina life and death 
struggle less than twenty-five years ago. The questions 
and issues and parties of those days have gone into 
history; so completely so that the recent celebration 
was shorn of all political significance, and men of all 
parties now and men on different sides then joined 
alike in the festivities and rejoiced alike in the result. 

Kansas may be said to “‘ have come up through great 
tribulation.” First, she had three years of turbulence 
and border conflict; then three years of financial de- 
pression following the crisis of 1857; then one year of 
drought and famine; then four years of war. The 
progress she has made has all been within the last four- 
teen years. In that time she has come to be a State of 
nearly a million of people, and has taken her place 
among the first wheat-raising States of the Union, and 
is exporting beef and pork enough to offset the markets 
of the Nation. ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas” and “ Starving 
Kansas ” seem like burlesques in the light of the pres- 
ent prosperity, and ‘‘ drought” and ‘ grasshoppers” 
seem like myths of an olden time. 

The celebration was held in ‘* Bismarck Grove” at 
Lawrence, which has become quite a popular resort. 
The plan was to revive as much as possible the memo- 
ries of the past. Ex-Governor Robinson was chosen 
to preside. He led the second company of immigrants 
from Boston in 1854, and was the leader and counsellor 
of the Free State men during the whole struggle. He 
was chosen Governor under the Topeka Constitution 
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in 1856, and when the State came into the Union he 
was elected the first Governor of the State. He Is still 
hale and hearty, and active in public affairs, and pre- 
sided with admirable tact. 

The old military companies of the Border war were 
reassembled as fur as possible, and the ‘* Stubbs,” the 
‘*Sharp’s Rifles,” and other names, once familiar but 
now almost forgotten, were heard once more. The 
old cannons, which had lain and rusted for twenty 
years, were cleaned up and brought out again. The 
‘Old Sacramento,” which, like some of the heroes, 
had done service on both sides, being captured back 
and forth several times, and which has had quite an 
eventful history, was brought out from its retirement 
and made to burn powder once more. 

The old * Lawrence Band,” which was wont to cheer 
the ** Spirit of °56” with its soul-stirring music, had 
been scattered to the four winds. Some had fallen 
during the war, some had died, and more had gone 
away. One was leader of the military band in one of 
the Western forts, another was a teacher of music in 
an Eastern State. The two came, one from the West- 
ern mountains, the other from the Eastern plains, and 
so six instruments were brought together. It was in- 
teresting to watch the vast assembly and see the smile 
of recognition as this fragment of a band struck up 
some well-remembered tune with which they used to 
stir their souls in the troublous times gone by. 

Then the participants told tales of the war, 

* And the old, old story was told again,” 

of Reeder and Geary and Walker; of bogus laws and 
bogus legislatures; of Missouri invasions, fraudulent 
returns and ‘*‘ candle box” ballots; of Hickory Point, 
Franklin, Osawattomie and Lecompton. Men wha 
then were prominent, but have since retired, came out 
again as if from a Rip Van Winkle sleep. G. W. 
Brown, who edited the first Free State paper, the 
** Herald of Freedom,” and was prominent during the 
troubles and then disappeared, came forward again 
and startled us as though he had come out of the Ark. 
Yet he was as hale and hearty as when last we knew 
him. 

Of the speakers from abroad there was, first of all, 
Edward Everett Hale, who with Eli Thayer originated 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society, and did such 
valiant service for Kansas at the Eastern end of the 
line. His speech was a magnificent one, setting forth 
in a few well compacted sentences the nature and sig- 
nificance of the conflict between the ideas of the North 
and those of the South. His statement of the origin 
and aims of the New England Emigrant Aid Society 
was a masterly vindication, well worthy the great 
essayist of New England. 

Another distinguished speaker from abroad was Col. 
Forney of Philadelphia, the man who made Buchanan 
President and then broke with his administration be- 
cause he broke faith with Kansas. 

The great feature of the gathering was the vast 
crowd—said to be the largest ever assembled in the 
State. The continual greetings and recognitions of 
old friends, many of whom had not met since they 
stood together in some scene of peril, made the occa- 
sion one of a lifetime. I have been in many large 
gatherings, but for constant surprises, and universal 
and sustained interest, the two days spent at Bismarck 
Grove surpassed anything I ever witnessed. 


SUNDAY RECREATIONS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR, 


Sunday laws aim to secure a day of general 
rest from ordinary labor; but no one is obliged 
to devote it to religion. Hence the question remains: 
If one may not work and wishes somewhat else than 
religious occupations, what may he do, under the Sun- 
day laws? What recreations are allowable? 
Amusements. Amusement is not in itself contrary to 
the spirit of modern Sunday laws. People may amuse 
themselves, if they are quiet and peaceable. A man in 
Missouri went hunting one Sunday, and was prose- 
cuted. The district attorney argued that it was work. 
But the judges said, not so. There was no law to 
sustain the prosecution but a law against working; 
now hunting for pleasure (they said) is not ‘* work- 
ing.” But it makes adifference whether what one is 
doing is for his own pleasure or for wages and to 
amuse other people. In Buffalo the proprietors of a 
public garden engaged an aeronaut and staff for an 
ascension on Sunday. When they sued for their pay 
the proprietors defended because it was a contract for 
unnecessary work, and the court sustained the de- 
fense. Many of the amusements for the masses, the 
shows, plays and sports which persons provide for 
profit, are practically found to be adverse to the useful- 
ness of the rest-day, and are prohibited by special laws. 
These vary in different regions of the country. There 
is a law in New York State, passed last winter, which 
forbids shooting, hunting, trapping or caging birds or 
wild beasts. There is another, an older law, which for- 


bids dramatic entertainments. It does not follow that 
these things are unlawful across the line, in New 
Jersey, or Connecticut. In England an act forbids 
opening ‘“‘places for public amusement.” A few 
years ago a company opened an aquarium, with a read- 
ing room in connection, and a band of music. They 
were prosecuted. The judges said they were sorry to 
decide against such an establishment, but they must; 
it was clearly a place of amusement. The managers 
then discontinued the band and closed the reading 
room. But they were prosecuted again; and the 
judges said the changes made no difference. 

Excursions. More travel ts tolerated upon Sunday 
than the law permits. Two grave difficulties embarrass 
any enforcement of State Sunday laws against convey- 
ances and travelers: one is the right of way of the 
United States mail; the other is the impractibility of 
separating the sheep from the goats among passengers. 
The State courts have considered that the responsibil- 
ity is upon Congress of saying whether or not a mail 
shall be carried to and fro; and that if a railroad train, 
for instance, is carrying mail bags in performance of a 
contract with the Post Office department to*transport 
a mail on Sunday the engineer and conductor can 
neither be stopped on their way nor punished after- 
wards because the law of the State may prohibit travel- 
ing. Moreover, there are some motives for travel 
which almost any Sunday law recognizes as justifying 
it: one may lawfully use a public conveyance for going 
to church, or to attend the sick, or to seek a doctor. 
Again, the tendency of public opinion has been turned 
toward some allowance of facilities for travel. The 
result has been a general toleration of a good deal of 
travel which probably comes within the prohibitions in 
the statute book. It is so likely that a train or steam- 
boat carries a mail, and so difficult to ascertain whether 
each passenger is upon secular or Sunday errands, that 
the conveyances run without so much interference 
from the courts as, theoretically, there might be. Ques- 
tions of running railroad trains and steamboats -are 
practically decided by the directors in view of the re- 
quirements of the mail service and the demands of the 
public wishing to travel; horse cars and omnibusses in 
cities are allowed in the discretion of the city authori- 
ties; and rural stages are for the most part willing to 
rest, and not much tempted to run. 

Excursion conveyances, however, do not carry mails 
or passengers who could confuse the question by plead- 
ing an errand of necessity or mercy. And recent ex- 
periments in Connecticut have shown that if the law 
of the State prohibits Sunday travel—different States 
have different laws—it can be enforced against an ex- 
cursion boat if energetic effort is made. An interest- 
ing aspect of this topic is presented where excursionists 
have been upset, or run off the track, or blown up, and 
their suits for damages have been met with the objec- 
tion that they were traveling on Sunday. For exam- 
ple, a man is driving along a highway, and comes, of a 
sudden, upon a hole in the road; his horse stumbles 
and breaks his leg, and the driver is thrown out and 
hurt. He sues the highway officers for leaving the 
road in that condition, but their lawyer cross-examines 
him as to where he was going, and for what, and 
elicits that it was only a pleasure drive. The judge 
then tells the jury that the town is not under legal 
obligation to keep highways in order for pleasure 
driving on Sunday, for it ils against the law. Verdict 
for defendants. Many cases of this kind have been 
known years ago, especially in New England. But, 
in later years, and in the Middle and Western States, 
when railroad corporations have urged the same doc- 
trine they have not succeeded so well. The courts 
have held, in effect, that railroads and steamboats need 
not run on Sunday, unless they wish, to accommodate 
excursionists; but if they do they must take the same 
care, and bear the same responsibility as on other 
days. Taking the country at large it is no excuse for 
an engineer’s negligence in wrecking or blowing up a 
party of excursionists that they were pleasure travel- 
ing on Sunday. 

Newspapers. These present the question in two as- 
pects: Is it lawful to publish a paper on Sunday morn- 
ing? and, Is it lawful to work on Sunday to publish a 
paper on Monday morning? The theory of Sunday 
laws would be that the judges should take the general 
judgment and experience of the community as to 
whether the publication of a morning paper on either 
day is one of those general needs which is equal to the 
need of a rest-day. If it is, then the work necessary 
to be done on Sunday to publish either is lawful. But 
the community is not agreed on this question. What 
shall the courts do under that state of facts? Pub- 
lishers of newspapers are not agreed. In some cities 
or offices the choice is to publish Sunday and omit 
Monday, and thus give editors and type-setters a Sab- 
bath day. In others the preference is to omit Sunday 
and publish Monday; which comports with the view 
of giving readers a Sabbath day. Other papers are 
issued on all days alike. And religious people are not 
agreed. The general practice in the larger cities of 


advertising church services in Sunday morning papers 
is adapted to make a judge suppose that a considerable 
percentage of active managers of churches both think 
it right that papers should be published and also be- 
lieve that a proportion of church-going people do read 
the aforesaid papers before church time. And the 
number of persons who refrain from buying a Mon- 
day’s paper because it was probably produced by Sun- 
day work is trivially small. The courts have been per- 
plexed, like the community. But there is good ground 
for saying that the law will sustain a paper in taking 
either day for rest. A statute which commanded pub- 
lication of an advertisement in a ‘daily paper” has 
been held to be obeyed by publishing it in a paper 
which took Monday for a holiday; the judges said that 
the phrase “daily paper” was subject to the general 
rigbt to observe a rest-day. (On the other hand, the 
law does not forbid publication on either day or both. 
In New York it was formerly decided that Sunday 
morning papers were unlawful; but the Legislature 
passed an act to permit them. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF DR. 
BUSHNELL. 
By RevEN THOMAS. 

HAT there will be an increasing interest, as the 

days pass, in the literary records that remain of 
Dr. Horace Bushnell I have not a doubt. A recent 
number of a leading English Review has called the 
attention of the British public to “‘An American Di- 
vine” who is probably more widely read in Great Brit- 
ain than in his native land. I presume that in England 
few clergymen of any culture are to be found whose 
libraries do not number among their treasures some of 
the books written by the Hartford divine. (Questions 
as to his orthodoxy or heterodoxy scarcely ever arise; 
he is read as any great, reverent soul would be read— 
simply because he has something to offer which is 
worthy of the most serious attention of the most seri- 
ous minds. And once under the spell of his influence 
the reader is under it forever. 

Our first sight of Dr. Bushnell was in August, 1874. 
It was a condition of accepting a friendly invitation to 
visit the home of one of the most accomplished clerical 
brethren in the State of Maine that if we crossed the 
Atlantic we should be allowed a fair opportunity of 
seeing the face and hearing the voice of Horace Bush- 
nell. And so our first preaching was in Hartford. 
The preaching was a secondary thing—the seeing 
Bushnell was the primary attraction. It was the holi- 
day season, and so the doing good or ill by the preach- 
ing was circumscribed, as the congregations antici- 
pated were by no means overwhelming. We preached 
on the Sunday, and on the Monday following we went 
in search of Dr. Bushnell. He had been forewarned 
that an obtrusion upon his quietude might be expected 
from one interested in him, whose home was England. 
And we had been privately admonished not to antici- 
pate great cordiality or amiability in the man whose 
‘* New Life” had put new life into us. “ For,” said our 
admonitory friend, ‘‘ he is a constant sufferer, and suf- 
fering often makes even the best men unconsciously 
irritable.” 

We discovered, however, that there was not the be- 
ginning of a necessity for any such preliminary cau- 
tion. We found in Dr. Bushnell nothing but kindness, 
patience, and an amiability almost amounting to defer- 
ence. Afterwards we asked our friend who had been 
the bearer of this unnecessary message why he had 
supposed it essential thus to chill our anticipations; to 
which inquiry we got the reply that ‘“‘ Dr. Bushnell had 
sometimes a very short and easy way of putting imper- 
tinent young men in their proper place”! Not having 
been favored with any proof of this ability in the good 
Doctor we cannot hold ourselves responsible for the 
correctness of our friend’s opinion. 

On the occasion referred to we spent a portion of 
almost every day with Dr. Bushnell. There was 
nothing of the man of genius—conscious of his eleva- 
tion above ordinary mortals—in his manner. Our first 
sight of him was on the street, and as he approached 
we knew it must be the man we sought. He immedi- 
ately addressed us by name, made some playful remark 
as to the sign by which he knew us, and at once led us 
into a neighboring Institution—athenzxum, or library 
—where we sat and talked. What a beautiful face! 
What wonderful eyes! We had often heard about the 
eyes of men of genius. Bushnell’s eyes were of the 
brilliancy and brightness that we thought all men of 
genius ought to possess. Day after day we saw him; 
walked with him; talked with him; visited him at his 
home; ate and drank with him; and learned to love 
his books all the more that he forced us to love bim- 


self. 
One day he had called at our hotel twice or thrice 


only to receive the reply, ‘‘notin.” He left his card, 
and in the evening we went to his pleasant home. He 
greeted us with the words, ‘‘ Ah, sir, I know where 
you have been to-day—seeing Goldsmith Maid trot!” 
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It was the week of the Hartford races. We pleaded 
‘not guilty,” and had to make inquiries as to the 
equine lady whose fame had drawn the crowds to Hart- 
ford. We found that the Doctor knew the whole history 
of the celebrated little mare, and was keenly anxious to 
ascertain what time she would make in his own city. 

That evening I shall remember with gratitude as 
long as life lasts. Feeling rather better than usual, 
Dr. Bushnell was very communicative, asking no end 
of questions about men and measures in England, and 
talking freely about prominent men in his own country, 
statesmen and divines, especially the latter. There 
was no reticence, no such reserve as he would have 
shown towards one with whom he felt strange. In 
the light that radiated from his soul my spirit bathed 
itself that night; and I thought then, as I think now, 
that seldom, if ever, had I met a man who at seventy 
years of age was so perfectly a disciple towards the Great 
Master, so simply a child towards a Heavenly Father. 

On the Sunday following he was one of my audience 
—the one, I might say, for I could not forget that he 
was there. How gladly would I have exchanged 
places with him—have sat in the pew, with him in the 
pulpit! After the service he waited for me and we 
had a long walk, up and down the paths of the beauti- 
ful park which now so fitly bears his name—to the 
honor of the citizens who gave it. That morning he 
Was so tender, so genial, so kind, no father could have 
been more to his only son. He spoke of sermons— 
his own and others’—and made the remark, in response 
to something I had said: ‘‘ My printed sermons give 
me no.concern. I am most troubled about the un- 
spoken sermons which move within me.” He was 
greatly interested in a little book I had published 
which he had read during the week, accusing me of 
keeping him out of bed later than he had remained for 
some time past. I refer to it for one practical word of 
his: ** You have written in love, and not in hate. 
Often this idea has been conceived and wrought out in 
hate, and has, therefore, failed to do any good. Always, 
my brother, write and speak in love; leave hatred to 
the hateful.’’ 

That Sunday morning I bade him ‘“ good-by.”’ His 
last word was: ‘‘ Most likely we shall never meet 
again in this body. God bless you!” He put into my 
hand the first completed impression he had received 
from the publisher of ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law.” It con- 
tains several of his own corrections. It is one of the 
books I hope to keep as long as life lasts. One text 
of Holy Writ came into my memory as I left him, and 
comes always when I think of him: ‘** The disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” I repeat it: never have I met a 
man of seventy years of age so childlike and beautiful 
in the waiting and listening attitude of his spirit as 
Horace Bushnell. He seemed to me a living embodi- 
ment of the passage: ‘‘ Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 


ONE YEAR OLD. 
By Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt. 
O now he has seen the sun and the moon, 
The flower and the falling leaf of the tree 
(Ab, the world is a picture that’s looked at soon), 
Is there anything more to see/ 


He has learned (let me kiss from his eyes that tear), 
As the children tell me, to creep and to fall; 

Then life is a lesson that’s taught in a year, 
For the baby knows it all. 


THE CATSKILLS ON WHEELS 


or H! but you must, John,” said Jennie. 

Jennie does not often say ‘‘ must” to either 
husband or children: when she does we always obey. 
For she never says it when our conscience does not 
echo the ‘“‘ must.” It was so in this case. We had 
spent the summer quietly at home. I had gone on 
with my work much as usual, only taking a ,day now 
and then foratramp through the hills or a sail on 
the river. And Jennie had gone on with her work 
much as usual, only alittle more so. ‘* We will take 
our vacation,” I had said to her, ‘‘ when October comes. 
Then the weather is cool; then the roads are not dusty ; 
then prices at summer hotels are reasonable; then the 
trees are in their glory; then is the time for a week in 
the Catskills.” 

** Yes,” replied Jennie, when I made this suggestion 
to her, ‘‘ and then is the time when courts begin, and 
clients keep my John so busy that he cannot spare a 
week for his wife.”’ 

When the first of October came, true enough, clients 
and courts came also; and as the appointed week ap- 
proached I begged leave to be let off. ‘‘ You and 
Cousin Mac go,’’ said I. ‘‘ You ladies do not need 
any escort; you can take eare of yourselves; and I 
cannot get away.” To which Jennie made the reply 
quoted above: “Oh! but you must, John.” To that 
no answer was possible but acquiescence; and so it 
happens that I am writing this letter on the porch of 


the Overlook Mountain House, three thousand feet 
above the sea (to be accurate, 2,978 feet by Guyot’s 
map), looking off on the valley of the Hudson and the 
Esopus to the south and east, and on the ocean of 
mountain peaks constituting the |Shandaken, or South- 
ern Catskill range, to the south-west. It is the last 
of a four-days’ drive. To-morrow I shall be in my 
office again, and Jennie will be in the nursery. 

A night’s sail on the ** Baldwin,” which leaves New 
York at four in the afternoon, and two hours’ car ride 
the next morning on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad 
brought us to Phoenicia, which is in the heart of the 
Catskills, geographically not far from their true center. 
Here is the Tremper House, one of the best-kept houses 
in the entire region, and by far the easiest of access, 
for it is but five minutes’ walk from the station. But 
it was po part of our plan to stop longer than for food 
and sleep at any house. We intended to do the Cats- 
kills on wheels; at least to see all that a good driver 
and a good pair of horses could enable us to see in 
four days. In ten minutes we had struck a bargain 
with Mr. Milo Barber; and in half an hour more we 
were on our way up the Stony Clove. The horses 
were wiry mountain horses, accustomed to steep hills 
and stony roads; the wagon was a strongly built open 
wagon which had been tested by many a previous 
party bent on a like errand; the driver had lived all 
his life in the Catskills, and knew every road, every 
point of view, and, what was even more important for 
our comfort, every hotel. He knew how to time our 
trip so as to divide a long day’s ride into easy stages; 
he knew how to stop where prices were reasonable and 
fare was good. And so in four days we have ridden a 
hundred and ten miles in the wagon and are not fa- 
tigued. We have actually had a vacation which has 
not tired us out. 

And in this four days we have really seen the Cats- 
kills; seen, not studied them. Many a beauty we have 
passed by, doubtless, and many we have merely glanced 
at; but we go home with a better idea of what 
the Catskills contain than the summer visitor who 
spends a whole month ata single point. We have 
run through the book, know its table of contents, and 
how to study itin the future. With Guyot’s map in our 
lap we studied geography as we rode. We know the 
difference between the Shandaken and the Catskills. 
We know the trend of the great mountain chains and 
the run of the principal kills and the location of the 
great cloves, or notches, or mountain passes. We have 
driven through Stony Clove and stopped at the Chi- 
chester chair factory, where they can and sometimes 
do turn out a chair a minute every working hour of 
the day; we have rested in the charming village of 
Hunter, and eaten dinner at the Hunter House, a very 
ideal of an old-fashioned cleanly and comfortable coun- 
try tavern; we have spent a night at Jewett Heights, 
and from the piazza of its summer hotel, which its host 
and hostess hospitably opened for us after it had been 
closed for the season, and from the Jewett range, a 
little higher even than the Heights, we have had the 
best panoramic view of the Catskill range that is to be 
found from any easily accessible point in the entire 
region; we have lunched (so to speak) off that unique 
balloon-view of the valley beneath afforded from the 
cliff on which the Catskill Mountain .10use stands; 
we have verified the good repute of the Laurel House, 
which deserves the crown modestly suggested by its 
name; a house which stands in the center of the 
finest wild-wood rambles of all this wild region 
and is therefore the chosen resort of the pedes- 
trians and the artists who come here not to glance 
at but to study in Nature’s Vatican :—miles on 
miles uncounted of inimitable pictures has she in her 
art gallery; we have seen the Kaaterskill Falls and the 
Haines Falls, and debated, as all others before us have 
done, which are the more beautiful of the two, and left 
it, as all others before us have also done, an unsolved 
and insoluble question; we have driven down the 
Kaaterskill Clove, bewildered by its rapid succession of 
pictures, and resolved to return and devote to it a week 
some future autumn; we have ridden along the base 
of the mountain range from Palenville to Woodstock, 
looking up one afternoon at the mountain from whose 
crest we had been looking down the afternoon before ; 
we have climbed the Overlook, have spent a night at 
Meads—one of the headquarters of the trouting par- 
ties in the trouting season—and looked from the Over- 
look Mountain House and the ramble along the edge of 
the cliff upon what I count the finest view from the 
mountains easily obtainable—a view far finer than the 
more famous view from the Catskill Mountain House 
(what Slide Mountain or Wittemberg, or Cornell, or 
Tremper Mountain, or Black Head, or Black Dome may 
give I know not); and now we are at the station, four 
miles from Pheenicia, waiting for our train to take us 
home again. We’ -t New York Monday night; we 
shall be in New Yor. City Saturday morning; and we 
are not, I repeat, tired, except in the eyes from look- 


ing. 
‘* And such glorious weather,” says Cousin Mac. 


** And the hotels not crowded,” says Jennie. 
~ * And the bills so reasonable,” say I. 

‘* What did it cost, John?”’ 

‘Just fifty-six dollars and nineteen cents for the 
three,—railroad fares, staterooms, hotel bills, carriage 
hire and cost of keeping up telegraphic communication 
between the mother and her children,” I reply; for we 
have had a telegram from home every night before 
going to bed. ‘It has cost us less by a third than it 
would have cost us in July or August.” 

‘* And it has been three times better,” says Jennie. 
And so say we all. Yours, etc., 


Oct. 3d, 1879. LAICUS. 


Hecture-Loom Calh.’ 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 


IF CHRIST SHOULD COME. 

HEN our Master was upon earth in his own 

person the crowd that followed after him was 
so great as to make it a matter of public danger. The 
safety of the people was in jeopardy, because they 
were liable to the cruel assault of Herod and his min- 
ions; for on every occasion the appearance of revolt, 
or anything leading to it, was met by crushing severity 
on the part of the Roman Government; and for the 
sake of the poor and necessitous it was needful for 
him to discourage such a following, and to forbid men 
even to speak about the great acts of mercy which he 
had performed on their own persons or upon their 
children. And yet, when he was so popular that the 
tfde rolled from the north to the south and alarmed 
the temple itself, and set the whole orthodox body of 
the Jewish church to plotting as to how they might 
resist him—when the whole land was full of gratula- 
tion—there were very few persons that knew anything 
about him. We have abundance of evidence that his 
teaching was fresh, alluring, rich, without any tech- 
nics, and without any of those peculiarities which the 
Jewish rabbis indulged in. 

There was a homely element in the Saviour’s teaching 
which came home to men’s experience, so that it was 
said by the people who heard him, *“* He taught as one 
having authority”; ‘never man spake like this man.” 
People delighted to come and hear the preaching of 
Christ. Then there were no ostentatious miracles; 
but probably he employed his personal ‘power for the 
relief of the suffering. The deaf, the blind, lepers, 
those afflicted with any form of disease, were healed 
by him; and of course immense curiosity was stirred 
up in the community concerning him. 

Then there is evidence, I think, that Christ, in his 
personal manners, in his whole bearing, was pre- 
eminently agreeable and attractive. Some of the old 
pain‘*ers, taking literally the declaration of the proph- 
ets concerning Christ, ‘*‘ He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him,”’ represented him accord- 
ingly; it was the habit of the earliest painters to por- 
tray the Saviour as terribly homely, and rather repuls- 
ive; but there is no evidence that he was so in his 
actual life. The contrary must have been true; for 
people acted toward him as they never do act toward 
any one that is disagreeable. When mothers bring 
their children to a public man, when children are will- 
ing to be brought to a stranger, and when they suffer 
themselves to be taken up in his arms and to have his 
hand laid caressingly upon them, you may be sure his 
personal influence is not repelling nor in any sense 
offensive, but that the opposite is true. And there was 
a certain sort of fondness manifested toward him 
which at times worked out into enthusiasm, as where 
the people were determined to take him and make him 
king. They felt as though, at last, they had personified | 
in him the genius of the old Israelites. He came to 
them as one that represented to their imagination the 
best days of the prophets and patriarchs. He was their 
typical Jew; and they meant that he should rule over 


them. 
These, and many other instances, show that the way 


in which our Saviour personally presented himself to 
men was very agreeable to the eye, to the ear, and to 
the whole domestic feeling of those that went nearest 
tohim. They conceived a very strong attachment for 
him. I suppose that even Judas was not without 
that; for although he betrayed his master the bitter- 
ness of his remorse afterwards showed that there was 
a deep affection in him for the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
as to others of the disciples—Peter, James, and John 
—we are not left in doubt at all as to the strength of 
their feeling and aftachment toward him, while the 
women who companied with him, evenfwhen death 
seemed to have taken him away from them, held fast 
to him with the allegiance of their hearts. 

Notice, also, the strong affection which grew up 


* Farpay Dec. 20, 1878. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection), Nos. 227, 218, 230, 214. Reported expressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J. ELLANWOOD. 
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toward him not only among those that followed him 
but in the homes that he frequented familiarly, as in 
Bethany, which showed that he was agreeable to the 
eye, to the ear, and to the bodily presence. There was 
no trouble so far as that was concerned, It was not 
until he announced to them that being his disciple 
meant the overruling of their natural tendencies, the 
controlling of pride, and selfishngss, and all the malign 
feelings, and that self-renunciation by which the lower 
passions @md the animal appetites are brought into 
subordination to the reason and the moral sentiments 
—it was not until then that men began to fall away 
from him. When he taught them that they must be 
humble—not proud; that they must be generous—not 
avaricious; that they must sell what they had and 
give to the poor; that they must follow him ina spirit- 
ual way, and not asecular way—then it was that Christ 
lost his hold upon them. Then it was that men heard 
and did not understand. The spiritual sense had not 
been so far opened in them that they could comprehend 
that the true Christ was the Christ of the interior, the 
Christ of the spirit—not the exterior Christ, or the 
Christ of the body. 

And wherever, beyond the bounds of a select few, he 
pressed the reality of the spiritual kingdom he lost 
power and lost his hold. And when he went up to the 
temple, and came in contact with the teachers of the 
temple the rabbis, the scholars, they not only did not 
sympathize with him but they did not understand him, 
and they repelled him and hated him, and when he 
threatened to bring their dynasty to an end and thwart 
their plans (for they were all politicians in that day) 
they would fain have destroyed him ruthlessly. 

And now the question returns, Suppose our Master 
should come again in substantially the same manner 
that he came before, how would he be received? [f he 
came through Andover, or New Haven, or Princeton, 
or Lane Seminary, that would be regarded as regular. 
If he had been ordained, and if he had in his hand a 
document authenticating his mission, men would say, 
‘That is orderly; that is proper; that is right.” But 
suppose he appeared as an obscure man, in an obscure 
and degraded neighborhood, without anybody's in- 
dorsement, and without any sort of external recom- 
mendation. Suppose he came out of what was really 
the most detested of all places, namely, Galilee—for 
the Jews in Judea held the province of Galilee in great 
discredit. The population there had become so mixed 
up with foreign elements that though some who came 
from there were recognized as having the true strain 
of Jewish blood in their veins yet there was a pre- 
sumption against a Galilean, and every man needed to 
authenticate his orthodoxy as he came up to Jerusa- 
lem. Christ came without being accredited by the 
rabbis: without the recognition of the schools; with- 
out having the indorsement of anybody in authority. 
Ile came alone, by himself; he had no outward creden- 
tials of any kind; but he taught with a purity and a 
depth which rebuked all the different known teachings, 
calling in question even the Old Testament; declaring 
that in it certain things that were wicked were al- 
lowed because the people could not do any better than 
they did at the time; rebuking even the chiefs of the 
nation, pointing out their sins, and criticising the 
lives of the Israelites who were attempting to live 
within the bounds of the covenants. 

Now, if he were to come into our midst in such an 
attitude, what kind of a reception would probably be 
accorded to him?’ I mean not by the poor and the 
outcast, but by the churches. What sort of chance 
would he have if he were to go into the Presbyterian 
Church, the Lutheran Church, the Episcopalian 
Church, or any of the so-called orthodox churches? 
The first scrutiny that he would undergo would be 
doctrinal. He would be examined in the Catechism 
and in the Confession of Faith; and if he did not an- 
swer all the interrogatories right he would be set 
aside; he would not be received; he would be reject- 
ed. I think it doubtful whether he would be allowed 
to preach in one out of five of our pulpits; because if 
he did not oppose the views held by church people he 
would be so different from what their standards re- 
quired a teacher to be that it probably would not be 
thought proper to authorize him to teach. If he were 
to go into churches where ordinances prevail and gov- 
ern, it is not likely that he would be considered as a 
fair representative of Christian worship according to 
their highly organized statutory methods. The large 
spirituality of his nature; the freedom of his thought 
and expression; his liability to use imstruments that 
were disapproved or to discard instruments that were 
approved—this, I suppose, would very quickly bring 
him to disgrace among those who were very regular 
and set in their methods. If he were to go into the 
meetings. of an enthusiastic body of men, and he was 
not aroused by their hymos and prayers but main- 
tained tranquillity and equanimity, I think he would 
be regarded as lukewarm by the brethren; and al- 
though he might be tolerated, I think he would not be 
received, 


But suppose he should not go to the churches at all; 
suppose he should do as he did when he came into 
Judea; suppose he should be found far more in the 
streets than in the churches, and far more among the 
ignorant and vicious than among the educated and 
pure; suppose his life should say what his tongue 
said,—‘* I came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance,” —what would be the impression produced 
by him upon the minds of the religious community at 
large? What would be thought of one who should 
take such a course, eschewing. almost setting aside, 
the great organized band of Christian men and women? 

Or, suppose, instead of doing that, he should go into 
our houses, and should go into just those houses where 
the people were the most agreeable to his mind and 
spirit? Would he go into the ministers’ houses? They 
are the teachers; they are supposed to be lights set on 
a hill; and yet, would he find among ministers, as a 
class, humility, and meekness, and an aptitude for 
spirituality? Would he find among them a sweet, un- 
envious, unjealous, uncombative spirit, such that he 
would naturally choose them for his companions? 

If he should come to my house I should look pretty 
thoroughly to my spirit. I know I would not be afraid 
to meet him; but if he were to talk with me, and enter 
into my ruling thoughts and feelings and tendencies, 
I know it would be a very severe ordeal for me, and I 
know I should have to say, as did he of old, “ Lord, I 
believe: help thou my unbelief.” I know that at his 
exposition of what a higher love and a higher devotion 
require I should feel as though a shadow of condem- 
nation rested upon a great deal of my life. When 
Christ came before he did not come to professional or 
religious men first; he passed by the high-priest and 
the priésts, the scribes and Pharisees, who thought 
themselves to be the most nearly representative of 
God and of his counsels: and have we not reason to 
fear that if he were to come now it would be very 
much as it was then, and that he would not be able to 
do very mighty works in the houses of hjs preachers 
because of their unbelief; because of their worldly 
dispositions ; because of their envyings and jealousies 
and disputes; because of their want of a rich, deep, 
sweet, meek Christian spirit? 

Suppose he were to come into the houses of those in 
our churches who are regarded as our best people, 
how much world he find that was dross, but that they 
valued! How many would he find among us who 
were zealous, who were all the time saying, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 
name cast out devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works?" but to whom he would say, ‘I 
know you not.” Suppose he should come to each one 
of you, and know what your business was, and on 
just what principles you conducted it; and know what 
your social relations were, and on what principles you 
maintained them; and know what your average temper 
and experience were: would there be no chaff to blow 
away? Jf the ax were laid at the foot of the tree, 
would there be nothing to be hewn down in your case? 

Suppose Christ himself were to come on this very 
night, with his burning eyes, and with his sensitive, 
discriminating ear, searching into your thoughts and 
life, would the greeting be a welcome one? Would 
you like to have to-morrow come and bring Christ 
home to you, so that you should know that he knew 
you altogether? And as you felt that his eyes read 
your very innermost thoughts and feelings and mo- 
tives, and took account of just how you were living, of 
how far up you were, of how near you were to him, 
or how far you were away from him, would it be pleas- 
ant to you? I believe there are hundreds and thou- 
sands who could honestly say, ‘‘Come, Lord, come 
quickly ;’’ but are you of their number? I think there 
are a great many who would be able to say, ‘‘ Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee,” as Peter said when he 
at last broke out with grieved asseveration under the 
questionings of Christ; but are you among them? 

Dearly beloved, it is not an easy thing to have the 
spirit of Christ, and to carry it day by day. I know 
it. I strive for the inward life; I strive for patience; 
I strive for that self-renunciation which puts another's 
interest as high as my own, or higher; I strive to 
look charitably on other people; I strive to deal justly 
by men, whether they are present or absent; I strive 
to do right toward those who have done wrong, even 
if they have done wrong to me—I strive to do these 
things; but I am raising Christian plants in an uncon- 
genial atmosphere—for the heart of a man for the 
raising of such plants is like a frigid zone for the rais- 
ing of tropical plants. The shelter and culture re- 
quired for their growth is intermittent. The graces 
that are given to me are touched with frosts often. 
And how is it with you? Are you living so that it is 
summer to you all the time? 

God grant that there may be more that are better 
than I am; more that are better than average Chris- 
tians; more that live in such a sweet confiding way 
that if Christ should meet them he could come in, and 
rejoice to come in, and make his abode with them, 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. 
Oct. 12.—Heb. xi., 1-10. 


“For he endured as seeing him who is invisaible.”’—Hen. 
xi., 27. 


NOTES. 

The substance of things hoped for. Substance, in its 
etymological sense of “ standing under:” faith is the basis 
of hope.——The elders obtained a good report. The men of 
old, the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament, 
were attested as holy men by their faith. This verse is the 
text; the rest of the chapter is an bistorical illustration and 
amplification of it.—— We understand that the worlds were 
framed, ete. Rather perceive. Conceiving of creation re- 
quires an exercise of faith.——By faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice. The account is in Gen. 
iv.,3-5. The history there does not explain the reason why 
Abel's offering was accepted and Cain’s refused. The 
sacred writer here explains the reason.——By faith Enoch 
was translated. See Gen. v., 24. The history there does 
not explicitly state his translation; the essential fact here 
is that his life was pleasing to God, so pleasing in that de- 
generate age that God exempted him from the death pen- 
alty.—— But without faith it is impossible to please him; he 
that (even) cometh to God must believe (bave faith) that he 
is, etc. The full meaning of the original is hardly preserved 
in our translation; the argument is. You cannot please 
God without faith, four you cannot even come to him with- 
out, at least, faith in him and in his answers to prayer.—— 
Noah . . movedwith fear. Rather incited by reverence; 
the original signifies a godly fear.——Of the righteousness 
which is by faith. Righteousness is Paul's word for char- 
acter; and he dwells much on the difference between real 
character, which is internal and produ by faith, and 
seeming character, which is external a by obe- 
dience to law.——Called by faith, Abraham obeyed (even) 
to the going out to a place, etc. Observe the difference be- 
tween this and our English translation. Abraham was 
called by faith and was obedient to faith. The account is 
in Gen. xii., 1-4. He sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country. He never owned any of the land except 
what he bought for the burial of Sarah. (Gen. xxii.) 
——For a city which hath foundations. Is permanent.—— 

W hose maker and builder. Architect and builder; God 
being both the designer and the constructor of the heavenly 
city. 

, THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Curiously, the only one of the Christian graces de- 
fined in the Bible is faith. Love is described in the 
13th chapter of Ist Corinthians, but not defined. Still 
more curiously, the Christian Church has paid but lit- 
tle heed to the inspired definition in coining its own.! 
Faith is not trust, which is a purely passive grace, rest- 
ful, but not stimulating, and no foundation on which 
character can be wisely built. The greatest crises often 
call for self-reliance ; excessive trust begets supineness 
and inaction; excessive faith there never yet was an 
instance of, and never can be. Faith is not belief. 
Belief is a purely intellectual act; an opinion depend- 
ing on mental culture, and based on a consideration or 
want of consideration of evidence. A purely intellect- 
ual act never possesses of itself a moral quality; no 
error could be more pernicious, though none perhaps 
is more common than that which canonizes or curses 
a man for his belief. Faith is the foundation of hope 
and the evidence of the invisible. That is: 

Faith is that faculty or power of the soul by which man 
directly and immediately perceives invisible verities. 

This definition assumes that there are invisible veri- 
ties, against all materialism, and that the soul can 
know them, not merely form conclusions by logical 
processes concerning them, against all positivism. It 
assumes that there is a soul-sense which deals with the 
immaterial as the eyes and ears with the material. All 
this, too, the Bible everywhere assumes and maintains, 
in spite of all philosophy, orthodox or infidel, and it is 
not to be argued but only stated here. That there isa 
soul-power which directly perceives all invisible moral 
qualities—love, joy, peace, justice, honor—as the eye 
recognizes red, blue, green; that by this soul-power 
all character is always and ever to be measured; that 
on this soul-power the whole social structure rests— 
of family, of church, of society, of government; that 
every man possesses it in rudimentary forms; that in 
its higher spiritual development it perceives, as an 
artist the beauty in a picture or a landscape, the divine 
truth in Scripture and the divine beauty in Christ; 
that in its highest it sees, walks with, talks with the 
invisible but present and living God; that it is thus 
the very root and foundation of character, the very 
heart which furnishes al! the currents of the religious 
life—this is the teaching of both Scripture and human 
experience, a truth which it is the mission of the elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews to illustrate by the grandest 
historical portrait gallery in literature. 

This general statement, brief and even dogmatic 
though it may seem to be, must serve the purpose of 
definition, or rather interpretation of the sacred writ. 


' For a statement of the definitions afforded by different 
achools of theology see “Aobott'’s Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge,” art. Faith. 
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er’s definition, in light of which all this chapter is to 
be read. 

By faith the ancients obtained their good repute. 
Differing in native endowment, in circumstances, in 
service rendered, they agreed only in this: that they 
were all men who saw, appreciated, lived by the invis- 
ible, not the material. This is the key to the other- 
wise insoluble Bible history. 

Illustration Ist. The story of the creation. It can 
never be read aright by merely scientific eyes. Only 
he whose faith-power perceives beneath muscle and 
nerve the invisible Master of both, and beneath laws 
and forces their invisible Master as well, can read 
aright that first and greatest of Hebrew Psalms. 

Ill. 2d. Ave?. The outward form in worship is nothing. 
The earliest tale of human worship is recorded to 
teach us that only that worship which voices a real 
reverepce for, a real sense of, the unseen is worth 
anything to either worshiper or worshiped. All wor- 
shiping of the visible is idolatry; all idolatry is a 
worshiping of the visible. 

Ill. 3d. Enoch. The briefest and the best biography 
in Scripture: he pleased God; God took him. But it 
is impossible to please God, or even to come to him at 
all, without faith-sight of him and faith-sense of his 
answer to our coming. Beware of our English 
reading ‘“‘/)elicve that he is,” as though the Apostle 
said, Two articles are necessary to your creed: belief in 
(1) God, (2) answer to prayer. He says nothing of 
belief. What he says is, To come to him we must 
have faith to perceive him and faith to appreciate the 
invisible rewards he gives to true prayer. Since God 
is invisible you can come to him only by faith; since 
he keeps eternal silence you can hear his answer only 
by faith. The soul sees and hears him by senses of its 
own, not by eye and ear helped out by logical or theo- 
logical deductions. 

Ill. 4th. Noah. He for years lived on, scoffed of men, 
laboring under an impulse which no one else could 
comprehend, moved by a realization of an awful Pres- 
ence which no one else realized. So, despite his later 
degeneracy, he became an heir of that righteous char- 
acter whose seed and root is a living sense of the 
truth and value of the invisible. Without this no true 
character is possible; with this no temporary lapse 
(like that of Noah) is fatal. 

Ill. 5th. Abraham. He was called by faith. By 
faith he spent a life-time in a foreign land; re- 
ceiving no other share of it than just enough for 
burial place of his wife, living all the while a nomad 
in tents. What sustained him? Not sight of angels 
or of God; not voice speaking to him, and so cheering 
him through the senses. If he had these at all, if all 
the language of the Old Testament narrative, ‘‘ God 
appeared,” ‘‘ God spoke,” ‘*‘ God said,” is not the mere 
poetic form figuring a divine impulse, an inward voice, 
an inward appearance, they were less witnesses to 
him than Bible, Christ, Christianity are to us. His 
life of disappointed expectation was begun by faith, 
and maintained in faith;—by the power which knows 
the invisible and therefore patiently waits its perfect 
fruition. 

Faith,—not trust, not belief,—but the soul’s percep- 
tion of the invisible is the secret of all wise Bible reading, 
of all true worship, of all godly life, of all faithful labor, 
of all patient waiting—that is the lesson of these first 
ten verses. To teach this the teacher must (1) grasp 
the Bible definition of faith as the spiritual sight of the 
soul; (2) by prayer and pondering this chapter, real- 
ize it.as a vital experience; (3) in the light of that ex- 
perience read again these Old Testament stories, not 
as legends of God’s sensuous manifestations of himself 
to sensuous men, but as histories of man’s spiritual 
recognition of the unseen, unheard God; (4) by this 
faith-interpretation of these stories strive to quicken 
the life of a true faith in the class. 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Desiring to pursue a regular course of reading and study 
I was advised to address you for information concerning the 
“ Harvard Course’’—what attainments are required, what are 
the conditions of entrance, and what the probable expense. 
Will you be kind enough to answer these questions at your 
earliest convenience? Yours, J. V. E. 

WATERLOO, N.Y. 

The courses offered by the Professors of Harvard Uni- 
versity to women are the same that are given to the under- 
graduates, and the preparation for them is practically the 
same. There are more than fifty courses, and they are 
more extensive than were offered to men but a few years 
ago. Young ladies properly qualified may take one or 
more courses, or may enter upon a course of four years’ 
duration at the end of which they will receive certificates. 

Four courses of the more advanced studies, or five of 
those that correspond to those of the freshman class in the 
University, are given for two hundred dollars a year. 
This is considerably less than the cost, but the deficit is 
provided for by a fund raised by the ladies who manage 
the plan. The examinations commence September 2%th, 
and any who desire to present themselves are expected to 


send their names to ‘the Secretary, Arthur Gilman, Phil- 
lips place, Cambridge, who will also send circulars giving 
fuller details to any who may desire. It should be added 
that the expense of single courses or of less than four is 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars each, 

The entire affair is a labor of love, none of the managers 
deriving any pecuniary profit from it; in fact, they are the 
heavy contributors to the fund to meet the deficits. About 
twenty ladies have intimated their intention to come to 
the examinations. One of these is a graduate of Smith 
College, one of Vassar; and they are from various States, 
one coming from Missouri. The Professors are self-sacri- 
ficing in offering their services, for, though they are to be 
paid, they have in a number of cases expressed a willing- 
ness to give up all remuneration rather than the experi- 
ment should fail. In any event it adds materially to their 
work, which was heavy enough before. 


—In what year did Russia, Austria and Prussia divide Poland 

among themselves? Who was king of Prussia at that time? 
A READER. 

The first partition was made in 1772, Russia taking 
42,000 square miles, Prussia (Frederic the Great) 13,000, 
Austria 27,000. In 1793 a second partition was made, 
Russia taking 96,000 square miles to swell the dominions 
of Catherine, and Frederic William absorbing 22,000. Under 
Kosciusko the desperate Poles made matters worse, and in 
1795 a third partition gave Russia 43,000 square miles, 
Prussia 21,000 and Austria 18,000 of the remainder of the 
unhappy kingdom. In 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, 
the division of Poland was rearranged, Russia being 
allotted 220,500 square miles, Prussia 26,000, and Austria 
35,500. Poland was then to bea kingdom under Russian 
“guardianship,” which began by giving a liberal constitu- 
tion, then revoked it and established the most odious police 
system since the days of De Sartines. 

—Pease explain the allusion of Dean Stanley, in one of his 
works, to * the light which shone on Mount Tabor.”’ 

The allusion is to the light which radiated from the person 
of Christ at the Transfiguration, and which in the four- 
teenth century (1541-51) was made the subject of theolog- 
ical controversy. This light was regarded as eternal by 
some who were charged with polytheism in maintaining 
the existence of a visible and an invisible God. One Bar- 
laam, a Calabrian, contended against the eternity of the 
light, and John Cantacuzenus, who attained to the purple 
in 1341, presided at a synod of the Greek Church which 
established as an article of faith the eternity of the light 
which shone on Mount Tabor. If you wish more informa- 
tion on the subject you can look into a biographical 
or bibliographical encyclopedia for the names of Barlaam 
and Cantacuzenus, also see Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” 
chapter Lxiii. 


—A mother who bad never seen a line of Chaucer, but with 
more leisure endeavors now to follow her children’s reading, 
takes up *“* Tbe Canterbury Tales” at night, and the next 
morning sendsa note tothe teacher with the request that 
her daughter may not be advised to read these poems by her- 
self. The same objection may be raised against other poems 
and prose writers. How can a teacher instruct bis class in 
the old Englisb classics and obviate such objection ? 

The advantage of acquainting young persons whose 
minds and morals are not yet fully formed with classic 
literature—whether English or Greek—does not counter- 
balance the disadvantage of familiarizing them with that 
which is licentious, immoral or vulgar. Lean always to 
the side of purity, either by giving to your class only 
such of the classic tales as can be given without vitiating 
their moral sense, or if you recommend the books at all 
recommend expurgated editions. It is better that a child 
should not know Chaucer than that he should early pluck 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 


—Is it the orthodox Presbyterian belief that the heathen 
will all be finally lost ? 

No; though this belief has been very often imputed to 
Presbyterians. Possibly some Presbyterian divines may 
hold it or may have made some utterances which may indi- 
cate that they hold it, but neither the standards of the 
Church nor the theology of the best divines in the Church 
justify the charge of this belief upon the Presbyterians as a 
body. That Church holds that men can only be saved 
through the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ; that infants 
may be saved through his merits without any knowledge 
of bim; and th at others who have lived according to their 
light may also be saved in a similar manner. 


—If the writers of the New Testament intended to teach the 
endilessness of eternal punishment, could they have found in 
the origiaal any stronger terms than those employed ? 

Yes. There are in the Greek words which more distinct- 
ly express the idea of endless duration than the word 
atonios. Endlessness is a metaphysical term, however, 
and the New Testament writers did not deal with abstract 
metaphysics. They teach rather the hopelessness than the 
endlessness of persistent sin. 


—Christians say that they can love the sinner’s soul and 
hate his sins. It is the sou) that sinneth, Ezekiel xviii., 4. 
When we imagine the sinner’s soul separated from bis sins, 
do we not love only the imaginary soul and not the sinner's 
soul? 

A simple answer to this question is afforded by a com- 
mon mother's experience. The true mother hates the sin 
in her child more than in any other child, yet she never 
ceases to love, and by love to endeavor to redeem the 
child's soul from that which is its enemy and her own. 


—Musical Student. Wm. Mason's “ Pianoforte Tech- 
nics,”’ (Oliver Ditson), isa book which seems well adapted 
to the wants of advanced’ pupils. Its chief characteristic 
is the Rhythmical System, which is original with Dr. Mason 
and is applied by him to the practice of scales for the pur- 
pose of giving life and variety to the movement. In ad- 


dition to comprehensive treatises on ‘‘The Anatomical 
Structure of the Hand,”’ ‘‘ The Mind in Playing,”’ ‘‘ Touch,” 
etc., the author has inserted about 500 Technical Exercises. 
For the student of the organ we know nothing better than 
“*Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ’’ by the same 
publishers. It is a book of about 230 pages, containing in- 
struction in the principles of harmony and in manual 
practice, with exercises and studies, original and selected 
from eminent composers. 

—To numerous inquiries respecting Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle we reply briefly that it entered upon 
its second year in October. More than 8,000 persons have 
already been enrolled as members of the first class. Its 
purpose is to give a broad view of the field of science, lit- 
erature, and art, and thus enable the pursuit ef a regular 
course of study out of college. The course requires about 
forty minutes’ daily study for nine months in the year. 
There are special advanced courses under the several de- 
partments of science and literature. The whole expense 
is 50 cents per annum and the cost of books. Full informa- 
tion may be had by addressing Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

—‘‘A reader” asks the origin and meaning of the line 
** the light that never was, on sea or land.” It is found in 
Wordsworth’s beautiful poem entitled Elegiac Stanzas, 
suggested by a picture of Peele Castle ina storm,” and 
the poet’s thought can be best understood by readirg the 
entire poem. The light means, undoubtedly, the atinos- 
phere of the ideal which surrounds and glorifies the castle 
in the poet’s mind, through which it shines with a radi- 
ance that is real to the imagination and yét has no phys- 
ical reality, and was never seen on sea or land. 

—C. M. We know of no better commentary on the en- 
tire Book—both Old and New Testament—for your use 
than that of Jameson, Fausset and Brown, of which there 
are two editions : one fine but expensive, in six volumes; 
the other (without the text) in one volume, rather incon- 
veniently bulky. 

—M. M. B. asks for a brilliant four-hand piece for the 
piano. Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. recommend Boscovitz’s 
‘Fanfare des Dragons,” Wels’s ‘Race for Life” Galop, 
and Kolling’s “Chasse au Liov.” Some of Sidney Smith's 
are also worth trial. 

—J. H. 8. The proper pronunciation is given below, the 
name being spelled phonetically, Ba’ boo Kesh ub Chun‘der 
Sen. A asah, chas in chin, un as in run, 


Religious Fetus. 


Farewell Services in a Historic Church.—The last services 
in Haworth Church, prior to its demolition, were held 
Sept. 14th. The strong interest felt in this building on ac- 
count of its association with the Bronté family has been 
evidenced by the attempts unsuccessfully made to protect 
it, and was manifested again by the crowds at all the final 
services. The village was full of people, and hundreds 
were turned away from the building. In the course of his 
sermon the rector said that ‘‘it was through accident, and 
not of his own design, that this was the last service in the 
old church, and that he ended his eighteen years’ ministry 
in it. It was the scene of many solemn remembrances, 
rendering it truly sacred. Might God grant on the build- 
ing to be erected in its place a similar blessing to that 
which he bestowed upon the second temple of the Jews— 
‘that its glory should be greater than that of the first.’ ”’’ 


The Paris Young Men's Christian Association.—In order 
to provide some kind of Christian influence for the great 
number of English-speaking young men who are constantly 
in Paris, a Christian Association was started about twelve 
years ago, and is now one of the most useful and flourish- 
ing institutions in the city. It has quarters in a central 
location, where a large reading room, with French and 
English periodicals, a good library, and rooms for classes, 
games and conversation are provided. During the winter 
the languages are taught, and every week a literary class 
holds a meeting. A Bible class, with an average attend- 
ance of forty, meets every Sunday afternoon. Mr. H. H. 
Shepper, the President, has made great efforts to secure 
the prosperity of the Association, and to the practical 
methods which his Christian zeal has taken its success is 
largely due. A delightful feature of the summer life of 
the society has been a monthly invitation to his summer 
home at Le Raincy, about ten miles from Paris. Here, in 
what was formerly a park belonging to the Orleans fam- 
ily, the young men were entertained by their genial host, 
and attended their customary Sunday Bible class under the 
trees. At its close tables were spread at the end of an 
avenue of acacias and an out-of-door lunch served. In the 
evening the grounds were lighted with lanterns, and at 
ten o'clock the company returned to Paris; a practical 
solution of the Sunday question as it touches young men 
compelled to spend the hot season in the city which is 
commended to the thoughtful attention of New York mer- 
chants and men of means. 


The American Missionary Association.—The American 
Missionary Association is making some valuable additions 
to its corps of workers at the South this Fall. Rev. Henry 
S. De Forrest, a graduate and a tutor at Yale, and for 
several years past a pastor in Iowa, has been appointed 
President of Taliadega College, Alabama. He has entered 
upon service, having visited the Institutions at Hampton 
and Atlanta on his way down. Rev. S. D. Gaylord, a suc- 
cessful educator at the West, has been made Principal of 
the Avery Institute, at Charleston, 8. C. Rev. C. W. 
Hawley, pastor of the Second Church at Amherst, Mass., 
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is to be sent to the pastoral charge of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Atlanta. Rev. O. W. Fay takes the 
church at Montgomery, Alabama. Rev. O. D. Crawford, 
pastor at West Bloomfield, N. J., is to be made missionary 
pastor at Mobile and the Superintendent of the Emerson 
Institute of that city. Among the new lady teachers are 
Miss Fisk, daughter of Principal Fisk, of Beloit, Wis., a 
daughter of Rev. B. F. Haskins, of Kansas, herself a 
graduate of the Classical Course in Knox College, UL, and 
a daughter of Rev. G. J. Tillotson, of Wethersfield, Conn., 
Mrs. H. B. Northrop, of Milwaukee, supported by the 
ladies of lowa, is to go as missionary to New Orleans. 
The ladies of the Berean Association, Ll., those of New- 
buryport, Mass., and those of Maine are about to put their 
lady missionaries into the southern field. The ladies of 
Detroit and of Oberlin, and of Dr. Scudder’s church have 
three already in the field. Field Superintendent Roy is 
now on a tour through the Carolinas setting in order the 
things that are wanting. 

Separation of Church and State in Switzerland.—At a 
meeting of the Great,Council of Geneva, September 4th, 
reports were presented on the separation of the National 
Churches from the State. The majority report was read 
by M. Henri Fazy—a name famous in the history of that 
city—and proposed to submit the following articles to a 
popular ballot: Article 1.—The freedom of. religious wor- 
ship is guaranteed, Neither the State nor the communes 
shall maintain any system of worship. No one shall be 
compelled to contribute toward the support of any denom- 
ination. Article Il.—Religious bodies may organize them- 
selves in virtue of the liberty of assembly and the right of 
association. They are bound to conform to the general 
laws and to the police regulations as regards their public 
exercises. They can, with the consent of the Grand Coun- 
cil, constitute for themselves foundations, and receive 
under that title donations and bequests, but may not, 
without special authorization, possess real estate other than 
cathedrals, churches, parsonages or presbyteries, Article 
IIl.—Cathedrals, churches, parsonages or presbyteries 
which are communal property shall be administered, leased 
or sold according to the forms applying to other communal 
property. So long asthe communes do not alienate the 
churches or cathedrals which they now own, the buildings 
assigned till now to the Protestant confession shall not be 
utilized without special authority of the Council except for 
the use of that denomination, and the same rule shall apply 
to those appropriated to the Roman Catholic confession. 
After a lengthy discussion further consideration of the 
matter was adjourned to September 27th. 


Converts to Romanism in England.—The number of re- 
cent conversions to Romanism in England is attracting 
considerable attention. A London periodical publishes a 
list ef them, filling eight and a half columns of the sheet. 
It includes the names of one duke, two marquises, five 
earls, fifteen barons and lords, irrespective of courtesy 
titles, seven baronets, three knights, one general, one 
admiral, ten members of parliament, four queen’s counsel, 
four professors, 168 beneficed clergymen, sixty-seven of 
whom have become priests, and 198 gentlemen, sons of 
peers, fellows and the like, fifty-one of whom have taken 
sacerdotal orders. Among woren, five duchesses, thirty- 
eight peeresses, wives of baronets, knights and others, and 
thirty-three ladies of position have gone over to the church 
of Rome. Many persons prominent in society, art and lit- 
erature, are included in ths movement. Some of these are 
Thomas Arnold, brother of Matthew Arnold, and son of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby; Thomas Burnand; Emily 
Bowles, the authoress; Florence Marryat, the novelist; Miss 
Froude, niece of the historian; Miss Gladstone, sister of the 
ex-premier; Coventry Patmore, the poet; ‘* Prof.” Pepper; 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, daughter of Barry Cornwall; Philip 
Rose; Mrs. Hope Scott, grand-daughter of Sir Walter Scott; 
Elizabeth Thompson, painter of the ‘‘ Roll Call;” and the 
eldest son of the celebrated philanthropist, Wilberforce. 


Protestantism in France.—Every week brings new facts 
to illustrate the spread of the evangelical movement in 
France and the popular interest in it. Atan assembly 
lately held in a Protestant church in Paris in connection 
with the Evangelical Society of France a French lawyer 
stated, as a most remarkable fact, that on his journey 
through France he had had opportunity to ascertain that 
at no former time could the Gospel be preached so 
freely as now; and that among the people there prevailed 
a great hunger and thirst after the word of life. Wher- 
ever in the provinces Biblical expositions were announced 
no hall could be found large enough to hold the over- 
flowing masses. They came from two and three miles 
around, not from curiosity, but from a desire to hear the 
word of God. The people are turning away with discon- 
tent from the empty shows of the Romish Church; they 
have found out that the desire of the soul is not stilled by 
it and they are greedy to hear the teaching of a pure faith. 
The Sunday-schools, which are established in all the large 
cities, meet with more and more favor, and are well at- 
tended. The secretary of the Central Evangelical Society 
of Paris thinks if that Society bad the means it could es- 
tablish a new Protestant church in France every week. 

The Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church (the Rev. Dr. Goodwin's) Chicago, Ill., com- 
mencing October 28th at 3Pp.m. The annual sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., service commencing at half-past seven in the even- 
ing. A paper on the Chinese question will be presented by 
the Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Ct.; one on the Neces- 
sity of Protection of Law for the Indians, by J. H. Leake, 
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United States District Attorney, Chicago, Ill. Other 
papers and addresses on timely and important subjects 
will be presented by able writers; the announcement of 
which will be given in the daily press at an early date. 
Parties desiring entertainment during the meeting will 
write, by or before October 8th, to H. G, Billings, Esq., 243 
South Water Street, Chicago. 


The Belgian Bishops and the New School Act.—The Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Malines in a circular just issued supple- 
ments his former instructions relative to the public schools, 
The parish priests are to inform the burgomasters that they 
cannot give religious instruction in the public schools. 
They are to prevent the people from frequenting such 
schools and the teachers from continuing to teach in them, 
and to forbid persons in their parishes who wish to become 
school-teachers attendance upon the public normal schools, 
inviting them to frequent the Catholic normal schools. In 
every parish at least one Catholic primary school is to be 
established. Catholic religious instruction by the priests 
being now prohibited, the Government will have to make 
use of the means provided by the new school laws for secur- 
ing religious teaching for such pupils as desire it. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Annual! Convention of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York was held at St. John’s Chapel in this city Sept. 24. 

—Mr. Beecher preached in Plymouth pulpit last Sunday for 
the first time since his return from his annual! vacation. 

—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., was the recipient of 
a public reception at his church on the evening of Oct. 3d. 

—Three large congregations filled the Cooper Union in this 
city September 30th at the several services beld on that day 
by Mr. Moody, Mr. Sankey and the Rev. Mr. Pentecost. 

—The Congregational Church in Coventryville, Chenango 
County, N. Y., has decided to dissolve its connection with 
Presbytery and join the Association. The Rev. H.C. Cronin 
is its pastor and there is a membership of 175. 

—The recent Freethinkers’ convention at Chautauqua Lake 
was not held on or near the grounds of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. Nor bas the coming boat-race anything to do with 
the “ Chautauqua’”’ in which Sunday-school workers are in- 
terested. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows recently said: “ I never knew 
one man or woman who steadily evaded the house of prayer 
and public worship on the Lord's Day—who habitually neg- 
lected it, and bada theory on which it was neglected—that 
did not come to grief and bring other people to grief.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Connecticut Baptist State Convention will be held at 
Danbury, Oct. lth. 

—The Roman Catholics dedicated a $250,000 church at Nor- 
wich, Conn., Sept. 28th. 

—Plymouth Church, South Providence, R. I., bas purchased 
a lot and will build a new church edifice. 

—The Congregational Society at Thomaston, Conn., have 
voted not to use fermented wine at the communion table. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston will 
open a training and industrial school, of which cooking 
classes will be a feature. 

—The bi-centennial exercises of the Fiftst Congregational 
Church of Westfield, Mass., were held Oct.5 and the Rev. J. 
H. Lock wood, the pastor, delivered a memorial sermon. 

—The Rev. 8. M. Gallaher, of the New Haven Second Baptist 
Church, bas accepted bis call to the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., and will assume the new pastor- 
ate October 19. 

—The Baptist church at Newport, KR. I., celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary Sept. 0th. The Rev. Charlies F. Hol- 
brook, pastor of the church, delivered an bistorical address, 
and Mr. Joseph Parmelee read a centennial poem. 

—The church property of the Second Congregational! Church 
at Holyoke, Mass., was recently sold at auction by the Water 
Power Company to collect a debt of $8,000. The Society is 
large and wealthy,and the sale is the resultof a division 
among its members asto the expediency of building a new 
church. It is thought the affair may bring abouta permanent 
division. 

—The annual conference of the Secretaries of the various 
State Home Missionary Societies was held Sept. Wth to Oct. 2d 
at Springfield, Mass. There were present the Rev. Mesars. 
Greeley, of New Ha tire: Smith, of Vermont; Moore, of 
Connecticut; Taylor, of Rode Island; Holbrook, of New 
York ; Wolcott, of Ohio; Thompkins, of Illinois; and Hard- 
ing, of the ex-conference of the Massachusetts Society. The 
Rev. Mr. Adams, of Maine, was unavoidably absent, and no 
representative of the A. H. M. Society was able to be present, 
as heretofore. Some twenty-five topics were carefully con- 
sidered and discussed, and one evening was given to reports 
of the state and progress of the cause in each State. It was 
a very profitable meeting. The programme will probably ap- 
pear in the * Home Missionary " magazine. The next meet- 
ing, in 1880, will be at Hartford. 

WEST. 

—Major Whittle, the Evangelist, assisted by Mr. McGran- 
aban, will work during the coming winter in Dayton, Ohio. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey began a series of meetings in 
Cleveland, Sunday, preparations for their coming having 
been made by the churches. . 

—The “Christian Examiner,”’ the organ of the Disciples in 
Virginia, bas suspended publication, turning over its list to 
the * Christian Standard’’ of Cincinnati. 

—The Annual State Convention of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of Michigan will be held at Ann Arbor, Oct. 
9-12. The discussions will cover all the methods of associa- 
tional work. 

—A new house of worship was dedicated at Morristown, 
Minn., October ist. The same day the church was recognized 
by council. Dittoat Waterville, Sept 30th. Eleven Congre- 
gationa! churches have been organized in Minnesota within 


twelve months. 
—A Congregational church in Minnesota having become 


free from debt, the pastor called the trustees to the platform 
and asked the following public pledge from them: ** Do you 
promise this people that you will never again, so long as you 
are trustees, allow this church to get into debt; that you will 
close the doors before you will permit suchathbing?” Hav- 
ing answered in the affirmative, they returned to their seats. 
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THE SOUTH. 

—The Rev. Otis D. Crawford, of the West Bloomfield 
Congregational Church, New Jersey,bas resigned and accepted 
a call to the church in Mobile, Ala., and the superintendency 
of the work amongthe Freedmen there under the American 
Missionary Association. 

FOREIGN. 

—It is proposed to establish an English church at Cyprus. 

—There bave been a number of prominent conversions 
from Romanism in Canada lately. 

—The Episcopal diocese of the Island of Bermuda bas been 
united to that of Newfoundland. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, has been preach- 
ing to large congregations at Manchester, England. 

—The English Congregational Union recommends that the 
second Sunday in November be set apart as a Temperance 
Sunday. 

—A Home Rule Member of Parliament proposed to apply 
the Irish “Church Surplus” to the relief of the poor in that 
country. 

—The famous church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, has been 
opened after being closed a year, and the “ Bow bells” are 
ringing again. 

—An interesting feature of the English Church Congress at 
Swansea, next month, will be an extensive exhibition of ec- 
clesiastical art. 

—It is sail that the Pope is determined, if possible, to es- 
tablish a Roman Catholic college in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but tbat Cardinal Manning does not approve 
of the idea. 

—The scheme for the inspection of religious instruction in 
the public schools of Scotland is not meeting with favor in 
that country. Several school boards have already declined to 
have anything to do with it. 

—On September 25th the first numberof the new English 
magazine,the “Churchman,” was issued. It is to be “de- 
voted to the interests, and to express the sentiments of, the 
Protestant and Evangelical section of the Church of En- 
giand.”” 

—A “ Disestablishment Society”’ bas been formed in Ceylon, 
and a tract will shortly be issued by it entitled “ Objections 
to the Ceylon Ecclesiastical Grants."’ The popular feeling 
against the support of church functionaries out of public 
revenues is said to be very strong. 

—The Scottish Episcopal Church makes an appeal to En- 
giand in behalf of its ** Clergy Fund,” which aims to add £100 
to the income of each rector and £300 to that of euch bishop. 
The salary of more tban balf of its clergy is under £10 a 
year, and the average income of its bishops is only £400a 


ear. 
" —In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg the Roman Catholic 
clergy bave gone to such lengths in denunciation of the Gov- 
ernment that a bill bas been introduced into the Chamber 
making any criticism or censure of the Government by the 
clergy in their clerical capacity punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. 

—India has 143,000 scholars in mission schools, and 1,600 
pupils who have passed the Entrance University examina- 
tion. The London Mission Society bas 590 and the English 
Wesleyans 1,697 schools in the South Sea islands. It is esti- 
mated that there are 12,000 mission schools in the world, con- 
taining at least 400,000 pupils. 

—Two meetings will shortly be held in London by the Rit- 
ualista, “to make collective demonstration of weight and vol- 
ume against the attempt to alter the Prayer-book now pub- 
licly in preparation, and to declare, that, regard being had to 
all the circumstances and conditions of the case, it is not ex- 
pedient to make any such attempt at this time.”’ 

—A memoria! from University graduates and persons of 
historical and archeological learning will shortly be pre- 
sented to the English Home Secretary, advising the Queen to 
take no action on the Ritual reports until certain misstate- 
menta, misquotations, interpolations and otber errors in im- 
portant documents shall have been examined and corrected. 

—The Lutheran element in the Prussian State Church pro- 
tests strongly against the present system of public schoola, 
and demands separate denominational schools. It takes the 
ground that the present system is opposed to the rights of 
the family and the Church, to the wants of the people and to 
the Prussian Constitution, and declares that religion and ed- 
ucation must not be divorced. 

—It is said that a new Protestant University will shortly be 
established in Europe by the Evangelical! section of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The site is not yet determined upon, but 
it is known that the most important chair for orthodox divin- 
ity will be offered to Dr. A. Kuyper, who has distinguished 
himself by strenuous opposition to undenominational educa- 
tion. The theology of the new University will be that of the 
Synod of Dort. 

—The address of the Hebrew community of Cooktown to 
the new Bishop of Queensland is worthy of commendation 
for its libera] spirit. It says: “ We are convinced the ad- 
vancement of Christianity brings with it civilization: and in 
this young community we bope to work hand and heart to 
cement good fellowship, irrespective of any particular dogma, 
which is a matter between God and man. We hope the good 
task you have undertaken will reach your most sanguine 
expectations.” 

—The Dean of Grahamstown, South Africa, having refused 
the bishop the use of the cathedral pulpit, has been con- 
demned for contumacy in the Diocesan Court, suspended 
from his functions until be submits, and deprived of his 
emoluments. The congregation at a meeting held subse- 
quently declared almost usanimously in favor of the Dean, 
and begged him to resist, offering to bear the expenses. He 
is resisting; the bishop's delegates fail to gain admission to 
the pulpit, and the result isa very unhappy dissension which 
promises to damage the influence of all concerned. 

—The following resolution, passed at a recent meeting of 
the Church of England Workinemen's Society, shows that 
questionable methods are not entirely monopolized by the 
Ritualists: “ Resolved, That the officers and Council of the 
Church of England Workingmen’s Society as representatives 
of that Society do hereby solemnly protest against the recent 
alleged gross irreverence and insult to our Blessed Lord in 
the Sacrament of the Altarat the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Bordesley, by a person receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
under pretense of communicating and secreting one kind 
forthe purpose of producing it as evidence against the priest 
in charge of that church; and they sincerely trust that the 
Bishop of Worcester, as Diocesan,and in duty bound to de- 
fend the honor of his Divine Master, will cause such inquiries 
to be made and take such steps as shall in future deter wick- 
ed men from the like blasphemy.” 
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Science and Art. 


FILTERS AND THEIR Uses.—Filtered water is sup- 
posed to be perfectly pure; so, no matter how foul the 
source, if on its way to the table there be a filter inter- 
posed it is expected to arrest and retain all impurities, 
and ever after keep the supply fresh and pure. This 
is a grave error, and there are many cases on record 
where from neglect or other cause the filter itself has 
become the means of spreading death and destruction. 
The action of a filter is twofold, being both chemical 
and mechanical. When a stream of water is allowed 
to flow through a bag of flannel or other material, or 
passes through a bank of gravel or box of charcoal, all 
of the impurities which are suspended, not dissolved, 
in the liquid are caught and retained, for the fluid in 
percolating through the interstices of the filter is un- 
able to carry with it anything excepting what is act- 
ually in solution. Of course, all the impurities that 
are in this manner extracted froin the water simply 
remain in the filter and soon will stop it up, and either 
prevent the flow of the water or cause it to seek some 
new channel; hence the necessity of frequently exam- 
ining the instrument to ascertain that it is working 
properly, and does not need renovating. During its 
passage through the filter the water is spread out over 
a large surface, and, being much exposed to the air it 
absorbs a large quantity of oxygen, and if there be 
dissolved any oxidizable substance it is seized upon by 
the oxygen and transformed into some new combina- 
tion. This is the case with many of the organic im- 
purities dissolved in water, so that often it may be 
purified by simply allowing it to run in a thin sheet 
over a board. Anything, however, which is both sol- 
uble and not oxidizable will pass through the filter 
intact, as may be easily proved, for no amount of fil- 
tering will extract a lump of sugar or a pinch of salt. 
To be effective, therefore, the filter must be kept clean, 
and afford plenty of exposed surface, and it is useful 
only in proportion as these conditions are maintained. 
A large box filled with sand and gravel, if the contents 
be frequently changed, forms one of the best of filters. 
Better still, a box of charcoal, for here the innumer- 
able pores left by the burning give an immense amount 
of surface exposed to the air. Even a sponge or 
woolen bag, if often washed, makes a good instru- 
ment, and will remove much of the impurity from 
water. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE FAaBRICS.—For many purposes it is 
often very desirable to make various textile fabrics as 
nearly as may be incombustible. The following prepa- 
rations are given as the results of a series of experi- 
ments made in France. The first composition, which 
may be applied to all kinds of fabrics without deterio- 


rating them in any way, consists of: 
Parts, by weight. 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Carbonate of ammonia....... 2. 


It is simply necessary to steep the fabrics in the hot 
solution until they have become thoroughly impreg- 
nated, after which they are drained and dried suffi- 
ciently to enable them to be ironed or pressed like or- 
dinary starched goods. A second composition, to be 
used for theatrical scenery (or the mounted but un- 
painted canvas to be used for this purpose), and also 
for woodwork, furniture, door and window-frames, 
etc., is to be applied hot with a brush like ordinary 


paint. It is composed of: 
Parts, by weight. 
5 


Hydrocblorate of ammonia or salammoniac 15 
15 
100 


To which is added a sufficient quantity of a suitable 
calcareous substance to give the composition sufficient 
body or consistency. A fourth composition, appli- 
cable to all kinds of paper, whether printed or not, in- 
cluding securities, books, etc., is formed of: 

Parts, by weight. 


Sulphate of ammonia (pure)...... ........... 8 


The solution is to be placed in a vat heated to 50° C. 
(122° Fah.) at the end of the paper-making machine, 
and the paper as it leaves the machine is passed through 
the solution in this vat,so as to be completely impreg- 
naled therewith, after which it is dried upon a warm 
cylinder, and then wound upon a reel. If the paper be 
in sheets or printed it is simply immersed in the above 
solution, heated to 50° C., and spread out to dry, and 
afterward pressed to restore the glaze destroyed by 
the moisture. 


THe Hupson River TuUNNEL.—Some years ago it 
was proposed to build a tunnel under the Hudson 
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River, to enable the Western Railways to land their 
passengers and discharge their freight directly in the 
City of New York. Legal obstacles interposed by the 
railway interests in Jersey City for a long time pre- 
vented any active operations, but last week the only 
remaining injunction was dissolved, and soon after 
Col. Haskin, the President of the Company, might 
have been seen personally superintending a gang of 
about forty men, busily engaged on the Tunnel grounds, 
between the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western depots. The vertical shaft which is now being 
sunk at the rate of 2'¢ feet a day is covered by a weather- 
beaten frame shed. Fifteen masons were laying brick on 
the top of the walls, while a number of laborers were 
working in the bottom of the pit. Col. Haskin states 
that the shaft is slipping down finely and everything 
looks well. More men will be put on as soon as the 
shaft is down and the ‘‘ dumb archway” opened, where 
the tunnel proper will begin. Thecrown of the arch 
is now about even with the surface of the ground, but 
is gradually sinking as the excavation proceeds. The 
length of the tunnel will be about one mile under the 
river and three-quarters of a mile on either side, 
making 12,000 feet altogether. The extreme grade on 
either side of the river is 2 feet in 100, descending 
toward the center, where it will be 3 feet in 100. Ex- 
cepting a small bed of rock near New York and some 
sand, the material to be penetrated consists mostly of 
a tenacious silt. The greatest depth of water above 
the tunnel! will be 60 feet. The estimated cost of the 
entire work is about 810,000,000, The tunnel, accord- 
ing to calculations, will be able to pass 400 trains a 
day. 


EXPENSE OF RaILRoap Cars.—The following figures 
are given regarding the cost of car building by oye of 
the leading firms engaged in this branch of manufac- 
ture. The average price of box cars is from $400 to 
$450, while in 1872 they were as high as $1,200. A 
milk car costs about 8100 more. A baggage car truck 
and a passenger car truck are of about the same ex- 
pense. The price of a baggage car varies from 82,000 
to $2,500. The cheapest style of Wagner's drawing- 
room cars may be made for $8,000; the usual price 
being 312,000. This includes all the furnishing. The 
cheaper drawing-room cars, four wheels, are made for 
$10,000, while ordinary mail cars cost from 82,000 to 
$3,000; distributing cars are more expensive. Cars 
for the New York Elevated Road cost from 82,500 to 
$3,000. The ordinary passenger cars cost $4,200; the 
last built for the Hudson River Road cost 85,400, which 
included a heater and some extra fixtures. Small cars 
for carrying ore cost $200. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. 

There are certain elements of style which the French 
prose writers of this century possess in common. 
Widely as they may differ from each other in natural 
endowment and in literary ideals and methods, a few 
traits mark them all as born of the same race and bred 
in the same traditions. No literature of modern times 
has numbered men of more dissimilar gifts, or been 
the arena of so bitter a struggle aa the French. It is 
a wide range of literary companionship which includes 
Baudelaire and Alfred de Musset, Sainte-Beuve and 
Lamartine, Balzac and Victor Hugo; it was a conflict 
of almost incomprehensible bitterness which divided 
Paris into the camps of Romanticism and Classicism, 
when the young genius of Hugo was the focal point 
of aspiration and audacity. 

The qualities which to a certain extent harmonize 
and give unity to the works of modern French writers 
are not, therefore, derived from any uniformity of 
genius or method. They are partly temperamental and 
they are partly a common inheritance from a past rich 
in literary traditions, and largely, if indirectly, molded 
by a recognized standard of excellence. 

Contrasted with the English prose the superior ex- 
cellence of the French prose in certain directions is at 
once apparent—an excellence not to be sought in orig- 
inality of thought, in profound and commanding views 
of life, in range and depth of sentiment, but in those 
elements of art which give emphasis and power to 
ideas by clearness, vividness and beauty of expres- 
sion. It is in qualities of style that the French prose 
writers betray their nationality and assert their saperi- 
ority. Differing widely at every other point, they are 
harmonious in their mastery of a noble and adcquate 
style. 

The artistic instinct is commanding in the French 
character. Revealing itself in the most trivial details 
of domestic life, in dress, manners, pictures, religion, 
it makes literature the supremest expression of art, 
and uses language with a freedom and grace that make 


' Famous French Authors, Biographical Portraits of Diatin- 
guished French Writers. By Theophile Gautier, etc,, etc. (R. 
Worthington). 
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a silent music in the mind of one who reads. Sainte- 
Beuve says of Gautier that ‘‘in the presence of the 
Parthenon, . . . in sight of those grand but not 
lofty mountains, of that horizon somber and perfect in 
outline, the harmony and proportion of all made a deep 
impression on his mind. Athens gave him the sense of 
measurement.” 

Whether it come from nature or inherited aptitude, 
the sense of proportion, of symmetry, of fine harmony 
of parts seems to be a common possession among 
French writers. To the end of his long life Goethe 
was the earnest student of every form of artistic ex- 
pression, but the widest literary experience and culture 
could not supply that sense of the relative importance 
of ideas and the scale on which they are to be arranged 
in any extended production. For the setting of a 
single poetic fancy or the expression of a single poetic 
feeling the German has often an inimitable grace, but 
in such works as Wilhelm Meister the absence of any 
artistic ordering of parts is painfully manifest. In fact, 
this sense of proportion is rarely found in German 
prose, and in English prose is by no means common. 
In French poetry the classical standards have imposed 
a tyranny so powerful that only one or two men of 
genius have been able to break away from its trammels. 
The Alexandrine verse has been a Procrustean bed to 
the poetic mind of France; but upon prose the pressure 
of recognized standards has rested rather to repress 
turbulence than to hamper power. 

There 1s, too, in the French character a lack of re- 
serve Which imparts to the best French literature a 
delicate suggestion of the personality of the writer, of 
a continual half confidence in which the reader is per- 
mitted to share experiences that lose little of the fas- 
cination of privacy in the choice and artistic literary 
forms to which they are committed. It must not be 
forgotten that the power of all except the very high- 
est productions of literary genius depends upon the 
human and individual interest which lives in them. 
The Iliad, the Divina Commedia, and the tragedy of 
Macbeth may stand outside the landscape of our lives 
as mountains that mark the horizons of the widest 
possible human experience, but the poems, the tales, 
the sketches of character which attain a lasting popu- 
larity are those which share with men at large their 
common experiences and are as scenes taken here and 
there from the familiar outlook of daily life. The per- 
sonal element in French literature is marked, and re- 
veals itself with a freedom which is hardly possible to 
the more reserved English mind. 

It was the French essayist Montaigne who was the 
very first man in all literature to write freely of him- 
self, in fact to write of himself at all in that confiden- 
tial mood which lays a man’s soul bare to the gaze of 
the world. It was the French Rousseau who invited 
posterity to take account of his vices and his mean- 
nesses while it admired his talent; and in this genera- 
tion it was George Sand who used as material for 
literary production experiences which are usually 
shrouded in darkness. It is easy to carry this self- 
revelation beyond the bounds of good taste or even 
of decency; but within proper limits it gives unques- 
tionable interest, vivacity, and freshness. 

While it is true that the French are not a poctic race 
in the profoundest sense, it is also true that they have 
poetic aptitudes and a poetic sensitiveness to beauty 
of idea, form and color. French prose is wonderfully 
picturesque, and is often steeped in a poetic atmos- 
phere. Maurice de Gucérin has an_ interpretative 
power when he writes of Nature that one inust go to 
Wordsworth to match, and his sentences are freighted 
with a beauty, a depth and a pathos that haunt one 
with a sense of companionship with woods and seas 
such as only the fabled divinities of an elder time en- 
joyed. All these qualities combine to make the French 
masters of style. They do not use language as a 
clothing for ideas which have come naked into the 
world; their thoughts seem to have found words be- 
fore they rose into consciousness. The idea and the 
language which expresses it are united organically, 
not brought into harmony by conscious effort. What 
could be more perfect, for instance, than those little 
plays of Alfred de Musset? They have a gayety, a 
wit, a grace and finish that seem utterly free from the 
slow processes of literary creation. They are trifles, 
indeed, but trifles which genius and art must unite to 
fashion, and then work so unconsciously that every 
trace of effort vanishes and only the sense of inspira- 
tion is left. It takes a great deal of life, said de Mus- 
set, to make a little art, and perhaps no creations of 
art are worth the life which some French writers have 
gone through and morally wasted to produce them, 
but the charm is unique. 

The *“‘ Life Portraits of Famous French Authors,” 
which suggest these reflections, and which are col- 
lected in handsome form, are of very uneven excel- 
lence. There is a sketch of Gautier by Sainte-Beuve, 
which is marked by the great critic's delicate discrimina- 
tion and wonderfully keen characterization; and there 
is an essay on Maurice de Guérin by Matthew Arnold, 
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which is a model of sympathetic criticism; but there 
are also sketches so slight and unsatisfactory as not 
to merit preservation in this form. The book will, 
however, be found very interesting. With three ex- 
ceptions it deals entirely with writers of the present 
century, and presents a range of characters remarkable 
for their variety, their diversity of power, and the 
eloquent and lasting impressions of themselves which 
they have left in literature. 


Beyond the Grave. By Bishop Randolph 8. Foster. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) The Chautauqua literature is in- 
creasing, and Bishop Foster has made a valuable con- 
tribution to it in this volume. When such pernicioug 
books as that by Superintendent Kiddle, filled with vapid 
nonsense, are published, it is refreshing to have also such 
sound, healthful, inspiring views of spiritual life and asso- 
ciation given to the world. The firmest and most com- 
forting belief in life and recognition beyond the grave is 
here supported by strong argument and Seripture testi- 
mony. It is a book needed by multitudes of Christian be- 
lievers who, “‘ through fear of death, are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage."’ The wholesome acceptance of Bibli- 
cal teaching which this volume exhibits makes it like a 
tonic to the feeble, trembling spiritual children of God, 
It is time that Christians believed that they are spirits, and 
not bodies. Bishop Foster has done good work in showing 
the evidence of the continuance of the life when the body 
is cast aside, and the necessity of recognition and fellow- 
ship among pure spirits) The work consists of three lec- 
tures, and an essay on Recognition. The firet lecture 
proves that man is a epirit, separate and distinct from the 
material body as from any other tools he may employ for 
his work. A very forcible demand is made for the exer- 
cise of pure reason in considering the subject. The second 
lecture deals with the continuance of life after the physical 
destruction. Present existence is ground for belief in im- 
mortality; our faculties claim immortality, since nothing 
is complete or completed bere ; our desires and fears herald 
continuance; the divine character requires continuance of 
life for man to justify his creation in this word; the uni- 
versal belief declares immortality a truth. The third 
lecture contains the argument from revelation. The essay 
on Recognition is clear and healthy. The Bishop says : 
believe; therefore The warmth of earnest 
couviction appears on every page. The sorrowing will find 
great comfort in this book; the thoughtful abundant help, 
the student rich suggestion. 

In the Toils, or Martyrs of the Latter Days. By Mrs. A. 
G. Paddock. (Dixon & Shepard.) A full history of the 
Mormons in Utah can, from the necessities of the case, 
never be written in this world. Perhaps Brigham Young 
was the only living soul to whom all was known, and he 
has gone to bis account. It is not likely that any of his 
coadjutors will either volunteer or be compelled to divulge 
that which is known to each. The Mountain Meadow 
mas<acre has been pretty well sifted and its horrors were 
well ventilated a few years ago. How many similar 
deeds were perpetrated in the name of the “ Latter 
Day Saints’’ will probably never be known. Mrs. Paddock 
has told the story of some of the earlier Mormon adven- 
turers with a terrible air of reality which speaks personal 
knowledge of the events described. In her eyes “ Blood 
Atonement" and ‘Celestial Marriage” are shorn of all 
the preterses whereby Mormon missionaries seek to ex- 
plain away the hideousness of their true nature. The 
story is tragic in the extreme, and while it is essentially a 
nove! it introduces enough real names to give it a decided 
flavor of the actual. If we mistake not the whole story 
recently appeared in serial form in the Chicago *‘Alliance.”’ 
It is certainly one of the most vivid exposés of the Mor- 
mon delusion that has yet seen the light, and ought to go 
far toward rendering uncomfortable the seat in Congress 
of the Mormon delegate. 

The Orator’s Manual. By Geo. L. Raymond, M. A., 
Professor of Oratory in Williams College. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago.) We regard this book as the freshest, 
clearest, most complete and soundly philosophical work on 
a public speaker's training that it has been our fortune to 
meet. In form and substance it is admirable. The pref- 
atory remarks are full of good sense, and ought first to 
be read by the purchaser. The matter is divided into four 
parte: (1) Vocal Culture, practical, containing many use- 
ful hints on the management, development and care of che 
voice, and unusually clear in its directions for practice: (2) 
Expression, beginning where it ought to begin, witb an 
exhaustive study uf the element of emphasis: (3) Gesticu- 
lation, philosophically treated under “objective’’ and 
‘subjective’ gestures. These three divisions are copiously 
illustrated with judiciously chosen examples. (4) Selec 
tions for Declamation, some of them new, many of them 
old favorites from standard authors, and all of them are 
specimens of good English, and calculated to assist in the 
formation of a true literary taste. The typography leaves 
nothing to be desired. The heavy black letters, calling 
attention to the salient topics, will be especially valued by 
busy professional men, teachers and students occupied 
with many other branches of study. A faithful study and 
practice of the principles and examples of this book will 
result in a natural, graceful and effective style of public 
speaking. 

Stories of the Old Dominion. By John Esten Cooke. 
(Harpers.) Mr. Cooke's idea in preparing these tales of 
early Virginian days seems to have been that hardly any- 
one remembers history beyond its more salient incidents. 
In this belief it has seemed good to him to select the more 
interesting passages in the lives of his colonial heroes and 
give them a shape and color which may be attractive to 
the young American of tolay. The idea is not new, but 
there is plenty of room for carrying it out in new direc- 


tions. Nothing is more difficult than to predicate the suc- 
cess or failure of a book written for young folks. We 
should say that this one would interest any boy who begins 
it and reads a few pages, and yet the style suggests the 
thought that the author makes an effort to write down to 
his expected audience. The most popular writers for the 
young unconsciously address them from their own plane, 
and who shall say how much of their popularity depends 
upon this fact? Mr. Cooke's stories are handsomely and 
profusely illustrated, and the book is generally attractive 
in appearance. He has the narrative faculty, and we have 
found his accounts of Captain John Smith, Washington, 
Lee, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and the rest very entertain- 
ing reading. If boys find it equally so they will uncon- 
sciously imbibe a good deal of history in the perusal of its 
pages. 

Our Religion as it Was and as it ls. By the Rev. R. J. 
Laidlaw. (C. T. Dillingham & Co.) This book grew from 
the author’s study of the comparative history of religions, 
in which the difference between the doctrines of the sacred 
books and the practices of the people was so apparent,that 
the query was raised, *‘ Is it so with the Bible religion! Is 
the Commentary more directive than the Bible itself?’ 
The topic awakes eager expectation, but the book is not 
wholly satisfying. The vivid, lucid comparison and con- 
trast is not here, rather a thin sketch of the historic devel- 
opment of Biblical religion with some fresh original 
comments. Several of the chapters are very interesting as 
bri f discussions of important topics, especially one on Re- 
ligious Conversation. The author aims to show that the 
traditions of men have supplanted the Word of God. He 
recognizes the propriety of sects, exalts the Bible above 
the creed statement, claims its continued place in the 
common school under State protection and relies upon the 
Holy Spirit, as the great Reformer and Teacher, to bring 
the present apostate world back to primitive Biblical ideas 
and practices. But he does not give sufficient credit to the 
grand exhibits of practical piety, the spread of the very 
truths which he claims are Biblical, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit with nen. There is nothing stale about the 
book, but what it is makes us wish it had been better. 


The Telephone, the Microphone and the Phonograph, By 
Count Du Moncel. (Harper & Brothers.) The author de- 
votes the first quarter of this book to a concise bistory of 
all the experiments and researches on the transmission of 
sound, both mechanically and electrically. There then 
follows a description of the various telephones, and tele- 
phonic systems, together with an elaborate discussion of 
the theory of the electrical transmission of speech. The 
last part of the volume gives ina like manner an account 
and an explanation of the microphone and phonograph. 
In the original French the book is clearly and accurately 
written, though in so decidedly technical a style as to be 
unattractive to any but the scientific reader. This trans- 
lation, while intended, apparently, to be more popular, has 
to so large an extent preserved a literal rendering of the 
French idiom into English as to make the book decidedly 
heavy reading. As far as it goes the work is thoroughly 
and scientifically accurate, yet many points in telephonic 
science are Jeft uitouched, proving how completely the 
telephone is an American instrument and how little it is 
known and understood abroad. Regarding the typo- 
graphical execution and illustration no word of praise 
need be said, excepting that Harper & Brothers are the 
publishers, their work being too widely and well-known to 
need any comment. 

Lessons in Phonography. By W. &. H. Searey. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) Mr. Searcy’s book is, so far as the ex- 
ercises, their gradation and the examples go, very excel- 
lently arranged, and the engravings are, in general, ad- 
mirably clear, so that as a self-instructor we know of no 
better manual of phonography; and the learner who is 
guided by its rules will not be perplexed as older hands 
would be by the apparently needless consonantal changes 
and the abbreviations which the author's practice bas de- 
termined him to recommend to others. In Eclectic Short- 
hand (S. G. Griggs & Co., Chicago), Mr. J. G. Cross bas 
made a new departure and founded an admirable system 
on the lines of the inclined ellipse, providing, like Gur- 
ney’s and the Duployé systems, stroke representatives for 
the vowels, so that a word can be written as spelled with- 
out taking off the pen. But we fear that with the rejec- 
tion of the circle and its radi’ he has lost legibility, and 
has added to the confusion by following in the track of 
Laming Warren Tear and devising too many word-posi- 
tions—five—for facile and accurate verbatim reporting. 
For this system, with modifications, a great success may 
be confidently augured in the future. 

Maiden Rachel. By Ella A. Giles. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) Maiden Rachel is a spinster of the age which ina 
man is regarded as the prime of life, but which for some 
inscrutable reason often renders a woman, when she is sin- 
gle, liable to contemptuous references from her married or 
younger sisters, and to what they are pleased to call pity 
from her brethren of the other sex. Rachel, as she is 
sketched in this book, is a very poor stsbject for ridicule, 
being amply able to hold her own against all comers, 
whether in style, in wit or in wisdom. She has, it is true, 
somewhat advanced views, but is able to carry them with 
so much of grace and attractiveness that they add to the 
nobility of her character in the eyes of all. Some of her 
acts, however, pass the comprehension of her fashionable 
friends; as, for instance, when she goes to a charity ball 
without gloves and in a plain dress, or when she finds a 
wearied workingwoman asleep in a chair when she should 
have been busy cand lets her sleep on. Maiden Rachel, in 
short, is a fine character. Would that there were more 
like her. 

The English Language, by Harris R. Greene, A.M., Prin- 


cipal of Oread Institute, Worcester (Houghton, Osgood & ; 


Co.), discusses the grammatical and logical principles of 
our tongue analytically and theoretically, but not in a way 
likely to be of much practical benefit to the ‘‘ Grammar 
and High Schools and Academies” for which it is intended. 
In developing the subject an important principle is recog- 
nized—that, the logical methods of the mind being every- 
where the same, there are certain forms in which thought 
finds expression in every languge, the mastery of which 
forms in English facilitates the acquisition of other 
tongues; but there is too much hair-splitting technicality 
and arbitrary classification. The book that will teach the 
practical haodjing of our English language with the least 
expenditure of time tind labor is the one our academies 
need; life is too short and school-hours are too precious to 
spend in the consideration of ‘‘ adjunctive phrase-forms,”’ 
‘**semi-participial clause-forms,” ‘‘ predictive expletives,” 
“temporal and modal modifiers,’’ ** causal, suffering and 
factitive objects,’’ and the like. 

A First German Reading Book for Schools has been 
added to the long list of text books published by Riving- 
tons, London. The matter selected is from the popular 
stories of William Hauff, including ‘“‘ Kalif Stork,”’ ** The 
Phantom Crew,” and other favorites. The design is to 
teach the structure of the language and the grammar as it 
appears from time to time to be necessary in the course of 
the text. The vocabulary is so arranged that if memory 
is imperfect it can be aided by continual review, which is 
in itself an incentive to close attention lest the review 
become necessary. The work is edited by the well known 
practical teachers W. E. Mullins, M. A., assistant master 
of Marlborough College, and Francis Storr, B. A., of 
Merchant-Taylors’ School. The former gentleman has 
also edited ‘‘Southey's Life of Nelson” in a compact 
form, and illustrated by maps and plans of naval engage- 
ments which will make the book a valuable and interesting 
addition to the series of English School Classics. 


Elsa. A Romance. By the Rev. Alfred C. Hogbin. 
(Lippinecott.) All that we can say of this novel is that it 
is sufficiently readable. Without any especial force the 
story is carried through an extended and complicated plot 
in this country and in Europe, introducing varied phases 
of not particularly attractive or natural life. Elsa, the 
heroine, is a singer who is so successful in opera that she 
becomes the popular favorite in spite of her resolute re- 
fusal to sing on Sunday nights in a community where the 
Sunday opera receives the sanction even of Protestant 
clergymen. Her trials and experiences are not, perhaps, 
all that fastidious parents would wish to put in their daugh- 
ters’ hands: though, for that matter, the daily paper is 
often far more objectionable. The story is quite a long 
one, occupying over four hundred closely printed pages. 
People who read nothing but novels will find it a very con- 
siderable pastime. 

The Barque Future, by Jonas Lie (S. C. Griggs & Co.), 
has sailed into English out of a little known region; itisa 
story of “life in the far North.” The author is Jonas Lie, 
the translator, Mrs. Ole Buil. The story bas to do with the 
domescic life and commercial habits, lives and ventures of 
the Finns, Kvens, and other simple folk, who have Jittle 
and are content, or of others, who are rich m dried fish, 
skins and other unpoetic products, and are accordingly re- 
cipients of the honors due from the simple folk aforemen- 
tioned. The story is quaint, and whilst not strong in plot 
or movement is interesting, as compared with more elab- 
borate fiction, as a garden filled with wholesome herbs and 
fragrant shrubs would be interesting to one who had just 
escaped from a labyrinth. 

Summer Savory. By Benj. F. Taylor, LL.D. (. C. 
Griggs & Co.) A very small portion of the pungent herb 
which gives the title to this book serves to flavor a large 
dish, and these scraps of bright writing, bunched up like 
the dried herbs into a book, should be taken a little at a 
time. Dr. Taylor's keen eyes see the ludicrous and gro- 
tesque, and his ready wit puts truths and facts in new and 
striking light, but he thrusts his bits of beauty or of ten- 
derness at one in a way so startling that they produce no 
more pleasurable emotion than would an exquisite bouquet 
shot into your face from a gun. But the book is good for 
what it pretends to be—spice. 

The Ghost of Redbank. By the author of “The Oijd 
Trump,” ete. (Lippincott.), Here we have a delightful 
combination of romantic incidents. Two adventurers im- 
pose themselves, with the noblest motives, under assumed 
names, upon the hospitality of an aristocratic English 
household. Each turns out to be the other one, and a 
sharp young lady sees through all the disguises. The 
ghost is for a time very mysterious and bloodcurdling, but 
even he eventually comes out satisfactorily, and every- 
thing ends happily, as it should. 

First Steps in Political Economy, by Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D. (Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse), is a very clearly 
expressed and simple treatise in the elementary depart- 
ment of the great science of government. Dr. Alden has 
the gift of epigrammatic and transparent statement. The 
little work is intended as a text-book in schools, and has 
the enthusiastic indorsement of Hon. Andrew D. White, 
President of Cornell University and Minister to Berlin. 
He says: “It is the best treatise for the purpose I have 
ever seen.” 

By the same author is a little work entitled Thoughts on 
the Religious Life. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) It is identical 
in style with the former; has almost the directness and 
simplicity of a text-book. An introduction was furnished 
by Mr. Bryant before his death; but it is fragmentary on 
account of the loss of several pages of MS. It is in striking 
contrast in its simple fervor to the colorless pages which it 
introduces. Dr. Alden treats the religious life as though 
it were another form of some ‘‘economy” or other. The 
great Text-Book is different from this. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
icknowledged in its carliest subsequent tasuc 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising ua of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


—Cetting the Better of 


R. CARTER & BROTHERS. 
MecCosh Dr.—Works. 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 


Tourgee, A. W.—Figs and Thistiles.............. 
on 


GRIGGS, CHICAGO. 
Zur Briicke, Dr.—German without a Grammar. 1 25 
LITTELL & Co. 
— The Living Age. Vol. 27..... ae erry 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO. 


Straub, 8. W.- The Star Singer.................. 60 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
Boyd, P. 8.—Up and Down the Merrimac....... » 
G. MUNRO. 
James, G. P. R.—Last of the Fairies............. 10 
Payn,. Jas.—Lost Sir Massingberd............... 20 
Tautphceus, Baroness—At Odds. .... .......... 20 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Wittenmyer—Handbook of Women’s Union... 
OGILVIE & Co. 


F.C.M.W.—Nellie.the Clockmaker's Daughter 


MAGAZINES.—Art Journal, Art Amateur, Mag. of 
Art. Eclectic, Portfolio, Pop. Science Monthly, 
Vick’s Monthly. Wide Awake, Am. Miss’y, Am. Ob- 
server, Catholic World, Guide to Holiness, (ongre- 
gationalist, Evan. Christendom, Universalist Quar- 
terly, Phren. Journal, New Church Independent, 
—— Foreign Missionary, Pres. Monthly 

ecord, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Rev. E. P. Roe’s new novel is called 
** Without a Home.” 

—What is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
next book going to be ? 

—Napoleon III's Life of Cmsar’’ now 
brings in Paris the price of waste paper. 

—Gail Hamilton has nearly ready a new 
book on ‘*Our Common School System.” 

—Not for years has the outlook of the 
book trade been better than it is this Fall. 

—And now Mr. Carlyle feels so much 
better as to be thinking of writing his auto- 
biography. 

—Is not the author of “‘ Irene the Mission- 
ary,” now running in the “‘ Atlantic Month- 
ly,” Mr. J. W. De Forest? 

—Mr. Charles Gibbon, the English novel- 
ist, is about to make a lecture tour in Scot- 
land on “ Literary London.” 

—No American book of late has received 
more favorable notices in the English papers 
than Jennie J. Young's *‘ The Ceramic Art.” 

—A new journal has been started in Lon- 
don which will make a specialty of inserting 
certain classes of advertisements without 
charge. 

—The best monument to the late Sir 
Rowland Hill would be not an autobiog- 
raphy, but uniform penny postage, national 
if not international. 

—Philip Smith, B. A., author of a series 
of ecclesiastical histories, is not an English 
Churchman, as some of our exchanges have 
it, but a Nonconformist. , 

—If anybody with a humbler name than 
Jean Ingelow had written ‘‘ Sarah de Beren- 
ger” we wonder whether any publisher 
could have been found to take it # 

—Over 5,000 copies of Phillips Brooks's 
** Lectures on Preaching” have been sold, 
and over 10,000 copies of his ‘“‘Sermons;’’ 
figures which mean, of course, a large de- 
mand for his new Bohlen lectureson ‘ The 
Influence of Jesus.”’ 

—Queen Victoria is said to be fond of tell- 
ing the story that when Longfellow visited 
her at Windsor Castle the servants crowded 
on the stairways and in the lobbies to get a 
view of him. Onher asking them next day 
why this compliment was paid to the poet 
she was told that they used to listen to 
Prince Albert reading ‘‘ Evangeline’’ to his 
children, and, knowing the lines nearly by 
heart, they longed to see the man who wrote 
them. 

—The following sketch of Mr. William 
H. Rideing, a writer whom one is constantly 
meeting with in the magazines nowadays, 
is from a recent number of the “ Literary 
World:” 

“Mr. Rideing was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in February, 1853, so that he is one of the 
youngest of our now prominent journalists 
and magazinists. Heis the son of a veteran 
officer in the Cunard service, but both his 
parents died when he was very young; and in 
1869 he came to the United States to begin his 
struggie for a livelihood in the difficult paths 
of literature. Landing in Boston he at once 
went to Chicago, where be found employment 
in a lawyer's office, and in his spare hours 
wrote diligently for various publications, 
* becoming,’ as he modestly says,‘ very famil- 
iar with those polite but formal notes by 
which editors evade saying that the manu- 
scripts sent to them are rubbish.’ ‘ After 
wasting gallons of midnight oil,’ he contin- 
ues, ‘a happy day came when a funny story, 
offered to a now extinct paper called the 
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‘ Brightside,’ was accepted, and astill happier 
day whenit appeared in print.’ The day of 
publication was‘ snowy, bleak and dark but 


. | never before had the world ‘seemed so genial’ 


to the young writer. The notes of the editors 
began to be more encouraging, and other 
articles were accepted in turn by ‘Our Young 
Folks,’ the ** Youth’s Companion,’ the ‘ Little 
Corporal,’ and * Oliver Optic’s Magazine.’ 

* Nine months after landing in this country 
Mr. Rideing was engaged asa private assistant 
by the late Samuel! Bowles, the editor of the 
‘Springfield Republican,’ to whose instruc- 
tion and advice he feels that he owes a great 
deal ; but this position he presently exchanged 
for one upon the * Boston Journal,’ Having 
observed that the periodicals for the young 
people in this country were devoted to both 
sexes,and knowing of the success which in 
England has attended periodicals for boys and 
young men alone, he now matured a plan for 
starting a periodical of the latter class, and to 
it consecrated the little capital he had accu- 
mulated. The experiment led him, as he says, 
‘into debt and sorrow.’ 

“ After Mr. Rideing had extricated himself 
from the difficulties which overwhelmed this 
undertaking, he found employment in the 
office of the ‘New York Tribune,’ of which 
paper he was for two years assistant city 
editor; and during a part of the same period 
he served as the American correspondent of 
‘Galignani’s Messenger,’ the English journal 
of Paris: and also as literary correspondent of 
the * Boston Globe,’ which bad then been re- 
cently started. Since 1874 Mr. Rideing has 
applied himself mostly to miscellaneous liter- 
ary work, contributing variously and copi- 
ously to* Harper's’ and * Scribner's’ montblies, 
‘ Appleton’s Journal,’ * St. Nicholas,’ the * Art 
Journal,’ * Picturesque America,’ and several 
of the weeklies. He crossed the Atlantic in 
1871, 1874, and 1878 to obtain materials for bis 
pen, and in 1875-6 became connected with the 
Wheeler surveying expedition as special cor- 
respondent of the * New York Times,’ in which 
capacity be travelled extensively through the 
unfamiliar regions of the Far West. A fruit 
of this experience, bis latest published work, 
is ‘A-Saddle in the Wild West.’ Mr. Rideing 
has also done a variety of anonymous work 
for publisbers, under which head may be men- 
tioned the two volumes, bearing the imprint 
of the Appletons,*‘The Hudson River Llus- 
trated’ and‘ The Pacific Railway Illustrated.’ 
Mr. Rideing excels as a descriptive writer, 
and his constant endeavor seems to be to give 
the ferm and color of literature to a class of 
subjects which are often treated in a perfunc- 
tory and commonplace style.” 


RECREATION AT HOME AND AT 
SCHOOL. 
By GreorGe. J. ROMANES. 
(Condensed from the “ Nineteenth Century.) 


ECREATION is, or ought to be, not a 
pastime entered upon for the sake of 
the pleasure which it affords, but an act of 
duty undertaken for the sake of the subse- 
quent power which it generates, and the 
subsequent profit which it insures. There- 
fore, expanding the philosophy which is 
thus condensed in our English word, we 
may define recreation as that which with 
the least expenditure of time renders the 
exhausted energies most fitted to resume 
their work. Many things are called by this 
name which cannot possibly fall within this 
definition. Nevertheless, in whatever degree 
so-called recreation fails to be covered by 
this definition in that degree does it fail, 
properly speaking, to be recreation at all. 
It may be amusement, fun, or even profit- 
able employment; but it is not recreation. 
If it is of a kind that renders a man less 
fitted for work than would some other kind 
of occupation, or if it consumes more time 
than would some other kind of occupation 
which would secure an equal amount of re- 
cuperation, then, in whatever degree this is 
so, in that degree must the quality of such 
recreation be pronounced impure. 

All the tissues and organs of the body re- 
quire periods of rest to alternate with periods 
of activity; and what is true of each part 
of the body is likewise true of the body as a 
whole—sleep being nothing other than a 
time of general reat during which the proc- 
ess of nutrition is allowed to gain upon that 
of exhaustion. When the body has become 
exhausted by work done, and yet the whole 
of the body is not exhausted so far as to re- 
quire sleep, recreation is the affording of 
local sleep to the exhausted part by trans- 
ferring the scene of activity from it to some 
other part. Ina physiological no less than 
in a psychological sense the term re-creation 
is a singularly happy ene; for, as a matter 
of fact, the whole physiology of recreation 
consists merely of a re-building up, re- 
forming, or re-creation of tissues which 
have become partly broken down by the ex- 
hausting effects of work. So that in this 
physiological sense recreation is partial 
sleep, while sleep is universal recreation. 


The fundamental principle of all recrea- 


tion consisting in the rest from local exhaus- 
tion which is secured by a change of organic 
activity, it is clear that practical advice 
with regard to recreation must differ widely 
according to the class, and even the indi- 
vidual, to which itis given. Thus it would 
be clearly absurd to recommend a literary 
man, already jaded with mental work, to 
adopt as his means of recreation some sed- 
entary form of amusement; while it would 
be no less absurd to recommend a working 
man, already fatigued with bodily toil, to 
regale himself with athletics. And, in lower 
degrees, the kind and amount of recreation 
which it would be wise to recommend must 
differ with different individuals in the same 
class of society according to their age, sex, 
temperament, pursuits, and previous habits 
of life. But, although all matters of detail 
thus require so be adjusted to individual 
cases, there is one practical suggestion of a 
general nature which may be given to aid in 
making recreation more re-creative. It is, 
in the first place, impossible to over-estimate 
the value of the emotions in this connec- 
tion—a prolonged flow of bappy feelings 
doing more to brace up the system for work 
than any other influence operating for a 
similar length of time. There is compara- 
tively little use in taking so-called constitu- 
tional exercise at stated times if the mind 
during these times is emotionally colorless, 
or aching with sorrow and care. If recrea- 
tion is to be of good quality, it must before 
all things be of a kind to stimulate pleasurea- 
ble feelings, and while it lasts it ought to 
engross the whole of our consciousness. 
Half-hearted action is quite as little re- 
munerative here as elsewhere; and if we 
desire to work well, no less in play than 
in work must we fulfill the saying, ‘“*‘ What 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 

There is not much to be said on the recrea- 
tion of men of leisure. That most objec- 
tionable of creatures, the gentleman at 
large without occupation, has a free choice 
before him of every amusement that the 
world has to give; but one thing he is hope- 
lessly denied—the keen enjoyment of recrea- 
tion. Living from year to year in a round 
of varied pastimes, he becomes slowly in- 
capacitated for forming habits of work, 
while at the same time he is slowly sapping 
all the enjoyment from play. For although 
variety of amusement may please for a 
time, it is notorious that it cannot do so in- 
definitely. The intellectual changes which 
are involved in changes of amusement are not 
sufficiently pronounced to re-create even the 
faculties on which the sense of amusement 
depends; the mind, therefore, becomes sur- 
feited with amusement of all kinds. Such 
men have placed themselves beyond the 
possibility of finding recreation, and their 
only use in the world is to show the doom of 
idleness. They, more even than paupers, 
are the parasites of the social organism; 
and we can scarcely regret that their lump- 
ish life, being one of stagnation self-induced, 
should be one of miserable failure, to the 
wretchedness of which we can extend no 
hope. 

Turning ext to students especially in the 
colleges. Rowing, cricket, foot-ball, ath- 
letics, and in a lower degree gymnastics, 
bicycling, swimming and riding, constitute, 
besides walking, the favorite modes of exer- 
cise; and itis impossible to suggest better. 
I have only to object that, regarded as 
recreation, there is far too much tendency 
to a specialization of these forms of exercise. 
Competition dictates practice, and practice 
entails too exclusive a devotion to the one 
kind of exercise which is practiced; so that, 
as a consequence, there is too sharp a divis- 
ion between the boating men, the cricketers, 
and the athletes for securing the full benefit 
of exercise which all would derive if they 
were more usually to participate in one an- 
other’s pursuits. 

To all who are engaged in pursuits requir- 
ing more or less severe mental work coupled 
with more or less confinement exercise is, 
of course, the conditio sine qua non of the 
recreation to be recommended; but their 
feelings are no safe guide as to the amount 
of muscular exercise that is requisite for 
maintaining full and sustained health. By 
habitual neglect of sufficient exercise the 
system may and does accommodate itself to 
such neglect; so that not only may the de- 
sire for exercise cease to be a fair measure 
of its need, but positive exhaustion may 
attend a much less amount of exercise than 
is necessary to long continuance of sound 
health. However strong and well, there- 
fore, a man may feel notwithstanding his 
neglect of exercise, he ought to remember 
that he is playing a most dangerous game, 
and that sooner or later his sin will find him 
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out—either in the form of dyspepsia, liver, 
kidney or other disease, which will surely 
creep upon the offender against Nature's 
laws of health. According to Dr. Parkes, 
the amount of exercise that a healthy man 
ought to take without fatigue is at the least 
that which is required for raising 150 foot- 
tons per diem. This in mere walking would 
in the case of a man of ordinary weight be 
represented by a walk of between eight and 
nine miles along level ground or one mile up 
a tolerably steep hill; but it is desirable that 
the requisite amount of exercise should be 
obtained without throwing all the work 
upon one set of muscles. For this reason 
walking ought to be varied with rowing, 
riding, active games, and, where practica- 
ble, hunting or shooting, which, to those 
who are fond of sport, constitute the most 
perfect form of recreative exercise. 

Ladies, more than any other section of 
the community, have fallen into the habit 
of neglecting exercise, and the conse- 
quences are all the more to be feared 
because many of them are of so insid- 
ious a kind that the root of the evil 
may never be suspected. Consider for a 
moment what the life of a lady in town 
usually is. She rises probably at nine or 
ten o'clock, without much appetite for 
breakfast. Till luncheon she remains in- 
doors, reading a novel or magazine, writing 
letters or attending to her household duties. 
After luncheon she takes a little ‘‘ carriage 
exercise ’’—observe the unconscious irony 
of the term—pays a few afternoon calls and 
returns home to afternoon tea. Until it is 
time to be dressed for dinner there is an- 
other period of total quiescence, and the 
tedious operations of the dressing-room 
which follow are certainly the reverse of 
recreation. Dinner in pleasant company 
no doubt affords recreation of a mental kind, 
were such recreation required, which in 
this case it certainly isnot. After dinner, 
during the season, she probably receives an 
evening party, goes to the opera, or indulges 
in some other kind of amusement which 
keeps ber in hot rooms with vitiated air till 
the small hours of the morning. At last she 
retires to rest, complaining that her delicacy 
of constitution makes her a martyr to head- 
aches, languid circulation, lassitude and 
feelings of sickness. Now contrast such a 
wholly unnatural state of things with the 
daily life of a country girl to whom exer- 
cise is felt to bea sine qua non of existence 
and do not wonder at the contrast between 
her state of blooming health and the feeble 
stamina of the lady whcse position requires 
her to adopt the habits of town life. Ladies 
will uo doubt tell me that these remarks 
are trite, and that they all knew before the 
desirability of taking exercise. I can only 
reply, if *‘ ye know these things happy are 
ye if ye do them.” 

It seems a mere commonplace tosay that 
children ought to be allowed to run about 
and romp and play as much as ever they like 
orcan. Yet this commonplace is far from 
having a common place in the usages of 
modern society. Among the upper classes 
children are much too frequently restrained 
from taking their full amount of natural 
play, either by preposterous ideas of gen- 
teel decorum or by the respect due to ex- 
pensive clothing; while among the lower 
classes the playground is too often re- 
stricted by the limits of the gutter, and 
even in the parks we too often witness the 
melancholy spectacle of children still a long 
way from their teens acting the part of nurse 
to still younger members of the family. To 
remedy these evils in the case of the upper 
classes there is nothing to suggest, except 
that fathers and mothers should cease to re- 
gard their children’s clothes as of more im- 
portance than their children’s health, and 
learn to estimate at its due value the re- 
sponsibility of fostering the most precious 
of their p ions—these living, feeling, 
loving little ones whose capacities of life- 
long happiness are being molded by 
their parents’ wisdom or destroyed by their 
parents’ folly. In the case of the lower 
classes, the créche, or public nursery, where 
abundance of romping play is permitted, 
deserves the most strenuous encouragement. 
Children of all classes will play as they 
ought to play if only Nature is allowed to 
have her course without let or hindrance 
from artificial restraints. 

School-life is the time when, most of all, 
healthful recreation is needed. It is then 
that the organism, being in a state of active 
growth, most requires the purifying and 
strengthening influences of muscular exer- 
cise to be in frequent operation; and the 
development which the organism during 
the years of its growth receives is carried 
through ite life as an unalterable possession 
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Yet in the majority of girls’ schools how 
miserable is the provision that is made for 
securing this development! At present 
in most schools, with all in-door romping 
sternly forbidden as unladylike, all out- 
door games regarded as impossible recrea- 
tions for girls of their age and social posi- 
tion, the unfortunate prisoners are restricted 
in their exercises to a properly prison-like 
routine—a daily walk in twos and twos, all 
bound by the stiff chains of conventionality, 
with nothing to relieve the dull monotony 
of the well-known way, and one’s constant 
companion being determined not by any 
entertaining suitability of temperament but 
by an accidental suitability of height, 
Could there be devised a more ludicrous 
caricature of all that we mean by recrea- 
tion? 

Whether we look to the community as a 
whole or restrict our view to our own indi- 
vidual selves, we have no duty to discharge 
of a more high and serious kind than this— 
rationally to understand and properly to 
apply the principles of all that in the full 
but only legitimate sense of the word we 
call recreation. Again, therefore, | say, if 
we know these things happy are we if we 
dothem. And if we desire to do them—if 
as rational and moral creatures we desire to 
obey the most solemn injunction that ever 
fell from buman lips, “*Work while it is 
day”—we must remember that the daylight 
of our life may be clouded by our folly or 
shortened by our sin; that the work which 
we may hope to do we shall be enabled to 
do only by hearkening to that Wisdom who 
holdeth in her right hand length of days, in 
her left hand riches and honor; and that at 
last, when all to us is dark with the dark- 
ness of an unknown night, such Wisdom 
will not have cried to us in vain if she has 
taught us how to sow most plenteously a 
harvest of good things that our children’s 
children are to reap. 
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Term March 11. For circulars address 

__ B. T. MARSH, Bee. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION 
By JULIET CORSON, 


Superintendent of the New York Cooking- School. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

LL kinds of food are valuable 1n just that degree 
+. in which they afford the elements demanded by 
certain conditions of the system, It is true that ap- 
petite is largely governed by habit, and that we all 
have to learn to eat even such ordinary esculents as 
oysters and tomatoes; but it is also true that personal 
idiosyncrasies sometimes make such apparently inp- 
nocuous aliments as eggs and milk equivalent to 
poison. It will not, therefore, be superfluous for us 
to give a little thought to certain marked peculiarities 
of different foods. 

MEDICINAL NATURE OF FOODS. 


In some illnesses the restoration of health depends 
as much upon the food consumed as upon medical 
treatment; and as many common aliments possess ab- 
solutely medicinal virtues we specify the peculiar 
properties of a number, 

Ovsters contain iodin in a decided quantity, and 
sufficient pepsin to digest in their own fluid. Red- 
blooded fish, which also contains 1odin, acts as a res- 
terative in consumption, especially if it is of an oily 
nature. be oil of fish stimulates the entire system 
and quickens the circulation, thus causing thirst. 
During the spawning season the oil is largely replaced 
by water, and the hygienic value of fish is thus re- 
duced. The oil of herring, shad, mackerel, eels and 
salmon is distributed throughout the entire flesh, but 
in must of the white-blooded varieties, such as cod, 
haadock and flounder, it is confined principally to 
the liver; hence the usefulness of this organ in con- 
sumption. 

Milk is an excellent remedy in gastric derange- 
ments. In hot weather small quantities taken fre- 
quently relieve that thirst and cramping pain which 
accowpavies gastro-intestinal inflammation. Even 
in bealth the freeuse of milk as a summer beverage 
is preferable to that of iced drinks; when its effect is 
constipating it may be neutralized by a little salt. 
Used hot with pepper and salt it is an excellent 
remedy for dysentery. Dr. Donkin, of Loudon, suc- 
cessfully employs a diet of skim-milk in diabetes, 
using four quarts daily, without any other food. 

Kumyss, or Russian milk-beer, made from mare’s 
milk, can be used in much larger quantities than 
cow’s milk. It is the chief beverage of a bardy race 
nhabiting the Russian steppes, and has favorably 
attracted the attention of physicians as a remedy for 
covsumption. It contains flesh, nerve and heat-food. 
Prof. Richter says that,genuine kumyss is of a yellow- 
ish color, a little thicker than ordinary beer, with a 
pungent, slightly acid flavor, and an after-taste of 
almouds; its effect is cooling. and gently exhilarating, 
with a subsequent drowsy influevce. The ailments 
for which it is generally prescribed are consumption, 
defective uutrition, and diseases of the digestive 
organs. 

Asses’ milk, which 4s light and nutritious, is an ex- 
cellent remedy for dyspepsia. 

The* Goat's Whey Cures” of Switzerland have been 
known since old Roman days. The atmosphere of the 
“cures” is pure and high; the whey is taken warm, 
early in the morning, in large quantities as a bever- 
age, and is also used for baths; its laxative effect is 
neutralized by the simultaneous free use of fine far- 
inaceous food. Persons afflicted with diseases of the 
chest and stomach experience the greatest relief from 
this treatment. 

Tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate are nervous stimu- 
lants and anti-spasmodics. 

Blackberries, raspbermes, persimmons and pome- 
grapates are astringents, valuable according to the 
quantity of tannie acid they contain, and useful for 
the purpose of checking morbid discharges, 

Among the condiments, salt is absolutely necessary 
to health; pepper aids digestion and abates flatulence; 
the various spices which enter into the composition 
of most table sauces are grateful stomachics that 
assist digestion avd prevent or dispel nausea. 

Sugar is an excellent demulcent, having the addi- 
tional advantage of abating thirst when used with 
water as a beverage. 

Molasses is a laxative, as is also raw sugar. 

The sea weeds and mosses are nutritious tonics and 
good demulcents, useful for soothiug irritations of the 
alimentary canal. 

Bread made from gluten and fine white tlour, dried 
and concentrated foods, meat, eggs, tea, and alcohol, 
are constipating agents. Bread made from rye, corn, 
and graham fiour is laxative, as also are cracked 
wheatand oatmeal. Olive oil has the same effect, and 
is exceedingly nutrit.ous. 

Vegetables are generally laxative. Carrots and 
garlic are diuretic. The Jerusalem artichoke, horse- 
radish, asparagus and celery, all relieve rheumatism ; 
the latter is invaluable in conditions of nervousness 
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and exhaustion. Both celery and horseradish contain 
large quantities of nitrate of potash and saltpeter. 
Potash abounds in potatoes, purslane, nasturtium, 
cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, asparagus, cucumbers, 
and all green succulent herbs; these vegetables also 
contain lime, iron, and other valuable mineral 
salts. 

The cereals contain lime, soda, silica, and phos- 
phorus. Sago, barley, farina, rice, and arrowroot 
are bland digestible foods, containing little nitrogen, 
but acting as demulecent nutrients, grateful to in- 
flamed surfaces; they are usually prepared in the 
form of gruels, and are quickly affected by the diges- 
tive fluids. When the condition of the patient will 
permit the use of gruel made from Revalenta, which 
is composed of finely ground lentils and rye flour, it 
will be found to yield more nourishment than fresh 
beef. When only very light nourishment is allowable 
toast water will be found sufficiently nutritious. 

Fresh fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
lemonus and orapges are excellent laxatives; dried 
figs, prunes and tamarinds possess similar qualities. 
Lemons, limes, oranges and tamarinds are well- 
known remedial agents in rheumatism, scurvy aud 
jaundice. Cranberries, which contain benzoic acid in 
addition to an excess of citric acid, possess marked 
anti-zymotic and anti-septic properties. Grapes, 
which in Europe have assumed an important curative 
position, contain glucose, chalk, soda, manganese, 
oxide of iron, potassium salts, and phosphoric, sul- 
phuric and tartaric acids; they are excellent in dys- 
pepsia and fever. Their organic acids are changed to 
carbonic acid in the blood, and possibly to fat. In 
the absence of grapes, raisins and pure wipe may be 
substituted for them. 

In planning an invalid’s diet it must be remembered 
that dishes composed of several substances apt to be 
of uvequal freshness, and having reached different 
stages of chemical change, sometimes produce serious 
physical disorders. Fresh foods are more healthy be- 
cause they are ina patural condition; and more eco- 
nomical than dried aliments because the moisture 
which escapes ip drying carries many valuable min- 
eral salts away with it. A very little food, taken from 
several simple disbes, will ofteu excite an appe‘ite, 
when a profusion of one only excites disgust. 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL IN DISEASE, 


The controversy between the advocates aud the op- 
ponents of alcoho! as a remedial agent is of such gen- 
eral interest and importance that we are reluctant to 
pass it over with the brief treatment our space com- 
pels us toallotto it. The moral aspect of the question 
must yield to the scientific When the conservation of 
health is the object in view. The physical effect of 
alcohol is to excite the entire syatem in a degree cor- 
responding to the quantiry taken; but so faras present 
knowledge sbows it has no more than the shadow of 
nutritive value, if we call that nputrimeut which sup- 
plies the body witb any of its chemical elements. 
Qn the other band, it acts as a conservator of vital 
force because it somewhat retards destructive assimi- 
lation, and on this score it holds its place iu medicine. 
There is absolutely no other substance kuown which 
will produce the same effect in equal time, and in ill- 
nesstimeis life. Alcohol does notsupply power either 
to muscle or brain. 

It is in connection with brain-work that alcobol 
takes on its most alluring form; the glass of wine or 
spirits, which gives a fillip to the jaded fancy or the 
weary reason, seems a priceless boon in these days of 
mental high pressure. But, above all other men, 
brain-workers should know that alcohol in any form 
is not brain-food; the instantaneous relief they look 
for from its use is only a temporary stimulation of au 
exhausted organ that bas already been used beyond 
its power of endurauce. This assertion is borne out of 
fact, and needs no comment. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION ON HEALTH. 


Some people are very fond of lamenting the phys- 
ical degeneracy of the living type of civilized man. 
“Ah!” they sigh, “we are pygmies beside the giants 
of old.” There could not be a greater fallacy. Ex- 
cept in some few localities, where the race 1s dwarfed 
and circumscribed by the prevalence of inteuse cold 
or of partial famine,the human race is in its prime. 
The harmony of natural progress would be disturbed 
did any other condition prevail. When moral and 
intellectual development are uvrestrained, when 
physical comfort is generally diffused and law and 
order are the rule rather than the exception, what 
should we expect but that nature, a rigid economist, 
should put forth her best productions? Asa rule the 
diet of civilized nations is ample and judicious, the 
mind is clear and vigorous, the muscular system well 
developed, and the vitality superior to that of the 
earlier or the barbarous races. It would be a waste 
of words to argue that shelter, training and alimenta- 
tion could do any less for man than for blooded 
stock. 

TRAINING IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

There was a period in the history of this country 
when this very civilization, which is the root of our 
prosperity, seemed to threaten the exi-tence of the 
domestic circle. Our daughters were becoming too 
finely polished for every-day wear, and the dear old 
type of housewife seemed to be dying out. But all 
that is rapidly changing now. Not only is it the right 
thing now for young ladies to be accomplished theo- 
retically in the domestic arts but they receive actual 
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training in the practical branches of household econ- 
omy. The representative educators of the country 
are turning’ their attention to the almost universal 
demand that such knowledge shall be inculeated in 
youth as well as the intellectual learning of the 
schools, and to-day the leading educational institu- 
tions are adding departments of domestic science to 
their regular curriculum. No other new departure 
was ever more welcome to the whole people or more 
indicative of permanent social benefit than this, which 
reaches from the highest to the most lowly fireside in 
the land. 


Mut-of-Doors. 


POMOLOGISTS IN COUNCIL. 
By Wm. H. CoLEMAN. 


HE seventeenth biennial session of the American 

- Pomological Soviety was held at Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 1ljthtol9th. Theappointed place was Nashville, 
Tenn., but fear of yellow fever led to the change. 
Pomologists from Missouri to Nova Scotia were pres- 
ent. Dr. John A. Warder, of Ohio, presided. The 
venerable Marshall P. Wilder, President of the Society 
during thirty-two of the thirty-four years of its exist- 
euce, was unable to be present by reason of advanced 
age (he is eighty-four) and a broken hip, and sent his 
resignation, embodied in an address which, for its 
pathos and beauty, thorough review of the past work 
of the society and wise counsel for the future, was a 
remarkable paper to come from one so enfeebled. He 
was, however, unanimously re-elected, She Society 
deeming his name worth more than the fiving pres- 
ence of any other man. 

Financially, the Society is in good shape. The in- 
come has been about 31,200, the outgo 3900. The chief 
expens” is for the issue ofa full report of the fruit dis- 
cussions and the work of the State Committee in re- 
vising the lists of fruits adapted to the various parts of 
the country. These.reports go ouly to membera— 
biennial, #4; life, #20. 

The exhibition of fruit was held op the fair-cround, 
two miles from the city, in convection with the West- 
ern New York Fair. This causea the members the 
loss of much time and an added expense, and exhilb- 
itors of fruit were unable to attend all the discussions 
at the City Hall. A large tent was well filled with 
collections of fruit from Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, lowa, Missouri, and Nova Scotia. 
The latter twu were near each other, and proved an 
interesting comparative study. Varieties that were 
green and bard in the Northern collection were over- 
ripe in the Western, and there was sail to be a differ- 
ence of two months between them. There were in 
all 1,838 plates of fruit. 

The chief interest centered about the vew grapes, 
especially the white ones, of which never before has 
there been such a varied and excellent show. The 
largest display was made of the Niagara and the 
Preutiss. The former orignated with C. L. Hoag, of 
Lockport, isa Concord seedling, the vine a very strong 
grower and abundant bearer, the grape large in 
bunch and berry, cluster long and rather loose, flesh 
juicy and nearly tender, quality good. It promises to 
be hardier than most white grapes, and, like its parent, 
to be adapted to general cultivation. The Prentiss 
originated with Mr. Prentiss, of Crooked Lake, 
and bas been fruited for ten years. Mr. Prentiss 
has an acre in bearing. The stock is now in the 
hands of T.S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. Growth and 
habit of vine is like that of Roger’s Hybrids. The 
fruit issmaller than the Niagara, bunch more com- 
pact, quality better, resemides Rebecca in taste, and 
if hardy everywhere will prove an excellent sulbsti- 
tute for thatexcellent grape. The Duchess originated 
with A. J. Caywood aud was shown by him, and also 
by Farley and Anderson, Union Springs, N. Y. It is 
a seedling of the Montgemery bunch and berry, of 
good size, between the Prentiss and the Niagaw a, 
quality excellent though the specimens were not 
quite ripe. J. H. Ricketts, of Newburg, N. Y., had 
several of his newer seedlings; Lady Washington, a 
white grape, the largest in size of bunch on exhibition 
and of fine quality; the Naomi, also white, fine in 
appearance and of a delicate rose flavor; the Bacchus, 
& smali-berried black grape, said to be an excellent 
wine grape. J. C. Barrow exhibited the Jefferson 
(also a Ricketts seedling), a rose colored grape of lowa 
flavor. The Pocklington, a white grape, has been 
shown several years; it is a Concord seedling of very 
large size, aweet, but coarse in quality. Fine samples 
ofthe Brighton wereshown. This is now the popular 
red grape. Not quite equal to Catawba in flavor, it iso 
good and ripeus so surely by the Ist of September that 
the latter can be casily spared where the lateness of the 
season prevents ita ripening. The Lady, now before 
the public for several years, a Concord seedling, is 
very early, of good size, sweet, but musky in flavor. 
The vine is a slow grower ai first but does better as 
it gets older. 

-Moore’s Early is a very large, showy, black grape, 
of ordinary quality, valuable in Massachusetts, where 
the choicer grapes do not ripen well. Isador Bush, of 
Missouri, showed the Elvira and Noah, white grapes 
of the Riparian class, which make excellent wine iu 
Missouri. (In Geneva, N. Y., the Elvira proves 4 
very strong grower and prolific yielder—a three-yea! 
transplanted vine setting thirt7 bunches the first sea 
son and one hundred the next. It ripens rather late, 
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however, and is only fair in quality. The bunches 
are small.) 

E. P. Roe, of Coruwall, N. Y., showed a basket of 
fruit from a Coneord sport. A certain branch of a 
(‘concord vine bore larger, juicier fruit than the rest, 
This wood was taken and propagated, and the new 
vines bear fruit like that of the original cane. The 
buneb in shape is like the Rogers, berries very large, 
very juicy, and of distinctively Concord character, 
adhere well to the stem, aud do not crack. It seems 
to be an improved Worden, which has been called an 
improved Concord, Some unnamed hybrid seedlings 
from Dr. Culbert, of Newburg, N. Y., were of delicious 
quality. 

Mr. Ricketts also exhibited a new peach, the Mrs. 
Brett, which was remarkable for size and color. It 
is white-fleshed and delicious in flavor. Ellwanger & 
Barry had some Souvenir du Congrés pears of such 
enormous size and enticingness that for safety they 
were kept in a wire cage. Some Fillbasket and Stump 
apples were remarkable for their size and color. A 
little two-inch fruit, shaped like a Bartlett pear, was 
labeled, ** This is an apple.”’ 

Among the regular addresses the most noticeable 
were those by Thomas Meehan and Prof. W. J. Beals. 
Mr. Meehan spoke on the apparent waste of blossom 
and pollen, (as in the chestnut tree, which produces 
thousands more than are needed to perfect the actual 
fruit), believing it to be a provision for insect life, 
and teaching the lesson that even Nature is unselfish, 
avd her subjects work for others as well as them- 
selves. He also explained the use of sex in vegetation 
to be the reproduction, vot of iudividuals, but of 
varieties. Prof. Beals gave ap account of the studies 
of apple blossoms and his proposed method of recog- 
nizing the different varieties of apples by the differ- 
ence in the petals and other parts. This was illus- 
trated by large drawings, and excited much in- 
terest. 

The discussions com prised new Grapes, Peaches, Rasp. 
berries and Strawberries. In the talk on grapes, Moore's 
Early was praised by the Massachusetts men as two 
weeks earlier than the Concord, but elsewhere it was 
notin favor; the Cottage is inferior in flavorand drops 
from the stem; the Worden was two weeks earlier 
than Concord with Willard of Geneva, one week with 
Campbell of Ohio, no difference with Craine of Lock- 
port; the Niagara is earlier than Concord and good in 
foliage with Moody of Lockport, remarkable for size 
of cluster with Craine, and Younglove, of Vine Val- 
ley, had seen clusters on the vine one month after 
ripening; the Brighton blights and doesn’t grow with 
Saul of Washington, is excellent and healthy with 
Hubbard, of Fredonia, succeeds as well as Rogers with 
Strong of Massachusetts; the Prentiss, with Hubbard, 
is a good grower, ripens with Concord, quality excel- 
cellent, neyer cracks, good keeper; Younglove had 
seen the vineyard, habit of growth was like Eumelah; 
Lady Washington was bealthy in foliage with Camp- 
bell, but bad not fruited yet. J. W. Manning had seen 
it at Ricketts’s, fine, strong vine and clusters; Early 
Dawu mildews some at Newburg; the Lady does well 
with Saul, and is two weeks earlier than Concord, is 
best white grape with Auger, of Connecticut, is earli- 
est with Strong, of Massachusetts, is early good and 
healthy with Hubbard, but not a strong grower. Dr. 
Beadle, of Ontario, said the Champion was being sold 
in Canada under the name of Beaconsfield. Dr. Ham- 
ilton, of Nova Scotia, said they could grow good fruit 
there, as the exhibition showed, and he had even 
succeeded in ripening the Black Hamburg out of 
doors. 

In the talk on peaches, Alexander and Ameden 
were pronounced identical; Purdy, of Palmyra, N. Y., 
called the Waterloo the finest of early peaches; Hope, 
of Georgia, found the Wilder a week later than the 
Downing; Saul praised the Bower's Farly and Levy's 
Late; Newlin, of Arkansas, aentioned the Gov. Gar- 
land; Husmann commended the October Beauty, a 
Missouri seedling, as a fine late peach; Van Dusen, of 
Geneva, spoke of the Dunlap as a favorite in Seneca 
County, and comipg true from the stone. 

In the talk on strawberries, Barry praised the 
Sharpless for size, quality and bearing; EF. P. Roe 
found Crystal City the earliest, Golden Defiance the 
latest, and Charles Downing one of the best; Triple 
Crown is a fine late, Newman’s Prolific does well at 
the South, Miner’s Prolific is one of the most promis- 
ing, Duchesse best early, Duncan soft at home but 
firm at the South, Crescent Seedling immense bearer 
but of common quality. Wm. Barry said Cinderella 
bore a large crop of perfumed fruit, Continental was 
a profuse bearer but of poor quality; Purdy found 
Pioneer early and beautiful, Windsor Chief most pro- 
ductive, Prouty overbears, Cumberland Triumph 
very handsome, Endicott fails here but succeeds at 
Chicago, Sterling of no value, Newman poor in every 
way, Marion leathery but a good shipper. Husmann, 
of Missouri, hked Captain Jack for market and Cum- 
berland Triumph for home use; Charles Downing 
and Kentucky both good; Bush liked Crystal City; 
Lynn, of Michigan, praised the new seedling Marion. 

The S ciety was entertained the evening of the 18th 
in Powers’s Art Rooms. A fine supper was served, 
with appropriate toasts and speeches. The tables 
were adorued with a display of fruits and flowers such 
as even Rochester had never seen before, and pro- 
nounced unequaled by those who had attended pre 
vious banquets of the kind. The bill of fare (on 


paper) was made up entirely of fruits. 


Our Young Folks. 


MADGE’S PARTY, 
By M. G. W. 


. WAS a cloudy autumn day 
And Madge by the window stood ; 
She could not go out to play, 
And must be real quiet, and good ; 
For the baby was fast asleep, 
Aud mamma was‘ busy,’ she sald, 
So Madge stood watching the falling leaves 
From the tree-boughs overhead. 


“ How pretty they look,” thought Madge, 
As the bright leaves floated down 
In red, and yellow, and green, 
And many a shade of brown; 
“ They come in groups and pairs, 
Like giris to a party,” said she. 
“I know those two that are just alike— 
They're Bessie and Annie Lee. 


“ That girl in brown and red 
Is Anva Matilda Low, 
That big brown leaf is cousin Fred, 
And the little brown one is Joe. 
That's I, in my red dress,” : 
Asa bright leaf ficated down, 
“ I wore that dress to a party once 
And Joseph's suit was brown. 


“ Here come two yellow ones, 
And a large one in spotted green, 
I know them all, they're Jennie Mills 
And Clara and Katie Dean. 
There's one that stays alone 
Though the others keep passing by: 
That's Edith Maclay —we think she's proud, 
But mother think's she's shy.” 


The light leaves move with the wind— 

Now retreat, and again advance— 
“ How pretty they look!” cried Madge; 

“ As though they were having a dance, 

Or playing some game in a ring 
Where they move to the sound of a song 

And everyone joins merrily in.” 
And still the wind blows them along. 


More sudden and strong it blows 
On the frolicsome leaves at play, 

Till only the coping of stone 
Keeps them from blowing away. 

From side to side they rush 
And merrily frish about; 

“ That's blindman’s buff,’’’ said Madge to herself 

As she watched the rush and rout. 


Down dropped the autumn rain 
And soon the leaves were laid, 
* Now they've sat down to eat,” said she, 
“ And all their games are played.” 
But deeper grew the gloom 
° Of the rain-clouds overhead, 
And darker and darker all around 
The evening shadows spread. 


“ I guess the party is gone. 
cannot see them,”’ suid she, 
**No—not a single oue. 
It is getting so late, you see, 
That the visitors are not there, 
Their papas bave taken them home. 
Well, now, is not this very queer 7 
Here's my papa just come |" 


And ** How is my Madge ?” he cries; 
“ What makes her look so gay? 
How merry her sparkling eyes 
On this dismal! autumn dar! 
The wind, and the falling leaves, 
And the chilly rain at night— 
It cannot be that any of these 
Have made her look so bright.”’ 


* Why, the leaves had a party, papa, 
And I watched them. It was such fun 
To see them coming by twos and threea, 
And sometimes one by one! 
And I was there, and Joe, 
And lots of the girls from school; 
They all played games, and danced — 
Ob! wasn't it beautiful! 
They all went home in the dark 
After they had their tea ; 
And it happens so funny, you know, 
That you've just come for me.” 


As he kissed the dimpled cheek 
And the forehead smooth and fair 

There came a thought to the father's heart— 
A thought that turned to a prayer: 

“ A cheerful spirit can still impart 

Light to the darkest day ;: 

She bas brightened life with a happy heart, 
God grant she always may." 


FORGIVING AT SUNDOWN. 
By Poot. 

ITTLE Lucy Graves ran into the house one after- 

noon, her face all aflame with anger. She threw 

down her hat on the floor as if she wanted to hurt it, 

threw berself almost as hard upon the sofa and bid 

her face in the pillow. Her mother, sitting sewing 

near by, exclaimed, ‘Why, what is the matter, my 

child?” But no answer came from the depths of that 
pillow. 

The mother left her chair, and stopping at the 
sofa laid her arm over the little curled-up form. 
There must have been a strange thrill in that touch, 
for in a few seconds asob came from the pillow; and 
in a few seconds more the flaxen head was raised, dis- 
ordered hair falling all over the face. Then tears and 
words came. 


“Oh, mamma, I'm so mad at Belle Fay that I don’t 
know what to do. She's the meanest, cruellest girl 
that ever lived.”’ 

Mamma parted the soft hair and drew it behind 
the ears. The face looked cooler now. A shower of 
tears is good to put out the fires of anger. 

* Now, my child,” said the mother. “tell me what 
Belle Fay has done.” 

“At recess Mary Benton and I said we would be 
walkists and have a match. Katy Doyle said she 
would givea pretty doll to the one that walked the 
soonest ten times around the yard. When I had 
walked round eight times and was ahead of Mary 
Benton that hateful Belle Fay threw her hoop right 
down before me and made me trip up and fall. So 
Mary Benton had time to get ahead of me, and she 
beat. After school Katy Doyle gave her a lovely 
red-cheeked doll, dressed in white muslin and blue 
ribbons. [I wouldn't careif it was all honest and fair; 
butit wasn’t. I should have beaten if that ugly, cruel 
Belle Fay badu’t thrown the hoop down before me. 
Mary Benton is her seat-mate and she wanted her to 
get the doll. Pll never, never forgive Belle nor speak 
to her again!" 

Lucy spoke in adetermined tone, as if nothing could 
ever change her mind. Her mother did not need to 
put another question. Whenever she asked the child 
to state a case she knew that she would always tell 
the whole truth. The love of truth was little Lu’s 
best virtue; and a great one indeed that virtue is. 
A quick tewper was her worst fault. Sometimes 
when much provoked her anger was red hot. 

Mrs. Graves left the room, but soon returned witb a 
bow! of clear cold water and a snowy towel. She 
bathed the child’s face and hands, laid her smooth 
and straight on the sofa, and spread a shaw! over her, 
saying, “ Now, my child, I want you to take a nap. 
Mamma is sorry for you. Belle Fay was very unjust 
and unkind. We will talk more of the matter by 
and by.” 

While Lucy was asleep the father came home with 
Brother Albert, aged thirteen, and they were informed 
of what bad befallen the pet of the house. Papa pitied 
her, and pulled out a parcel of candy to administer as 
a dose of consolation. Albert said, “She'll leave her 
troubles in the Land of Nod, and forget all about them 
when she wakes.”’ 

To this the deeper thinking mother replied: 
‘“ Forgetting is not always forgiving. I want Lu to 
forgive Belle Fay before she forgets.” 

Little Lu awoke about tea-time, and the family sat 
down at the table. Nota word was said of anything 
unpleasant; for Mr. and Mrs. Graves thought it not 
good for the appetite or digestion to talk of troubles 
at table. 

After tea papa sat down at the window to read bis 
papers, Albert went to the barn to pet his pony, and 
Mrs. Graves and Lu went out on the piazza to enjoy 
the summer evening air. The mother had another 
object, which was soon made known when she said: 
“I told you, my dear, that I was sorry for you be- 
cause of the unkind treatment and the disappoint- 
ment you have suffered. But I am a thousand times 
more sorry for another reason: it is that you came 
home from school so angry and unforgiving. You 
said you ‘ would never, never Porgive Belle Fay.’ You 
have slept and rested, and your burning little heart is 
cooled. I hope that you can now forgive your school- 
mate for her wrong.” 

To this there was no answer. 

After a few minutes, in which both were silent, the 
mother said: *‘ Surely, my child, you will tell me now 
that you forgive Belle Fay.’ 

“ How can I say so if my heart don’t forgive her? 
It would bea lie; wouldn’t it, mamma?” 

“* Yes, my dear, it would.” 

“ Then, what can I do, mamma?’ 

“In the first place, let us ask the Lord to help,” said 
the mother. 

She drew the little head down into her lap, and, 
softly bending her own over it, said: “ Lord Jesus, 
help thy little child to forgive.” 

After a few moments’ silence the mother said,‘‘ Now 
let us try us try some other ways, for the Lord bids us 
to strive, as well as pray. This is his law in every 
thing. Let us try to turn away our hearts from bitter, 
unforgiving feelings by thinking of forgiveness and 
love. Jesus is our great example of forgiveness. When 
suffering upon the cross he said of his cruel enemies 
‘Father, forgive them.’ What a vast multitude of his 
disciples since then have followed him in forgiveness. 
A colored women, when talkiug of what she had suf- 
fered from those who once owned her in the by-gone 
days of slavery, said, ‘I forgive them from here to 
Heaven.’ By this she, of course, meant that she for- 
gave them eutirely. Was not that a beautiful expré> 
sion ?” 

“ Yes it was, mamma.” 

“Then cannot you, who have suffered so few 
wrongs and always been taught to forgive, do as well 
as the poor, ignorant colored woman did?” 

‘I wish Icould. I don't feel so angry as I did; but 
my heart don't forgive Belle Fay yet. Perhaps it 
will in two or three days; perbaps to-morrow morn- 
ing, after I’ve slept all night.”’ 

Suddenly Mrv. Graves stretched out her arm and 
pointed toward the sun that was sinking toward the 
horizon. 

‘See!’ said she, ‘‘ the sun is drawing near its set- 
ting. Remember the sacred words, ‘ Let not the sun 
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go down upon your wrath.’ Obey that command, 
Lucy. You will have to make haste, for see the sun! 
I think he will give me time to tell you a little bit 
of astory. Once when I was in a beautiful city of the 
sunny South, where Jack Frost never stays long 
enough to kill quite all the flowers, I used to go to see 
a good old colored Aunty. She was an invalid, and 
did not go out of her neat little upper chamber, with 
its great, old-fashioned, high bedstead, and steps out- 
ide to climb into it. She loved the Lord truly, and 
proved it by striving to overcome evil in herself, 
Many a pleasant talk I had with her. Once, when 
speaking of her high temper, she said: ‘I’m troubled 
with this quickness; but I never go to bed with 
malice.’ 

“Cannot you, my darling, say that?” 

*] would like to, mamma.” 

“Lucy, you must use your will. Say to yourself: ‘I 
must, I must, I must forgive Belle Fay.’ ”’ 

Quickly and vigorously Lucy repeated the words, 
*T must, | must forgive Belle Fay!” 

The red sun was now not quite round. Every mo- 
ment it was becoming to the eye a smaller part of a 
sun. 

The mother and little daughter sat side by side upon 
the steps, gazing silently at the sinking sun. 

Just as there was only a golden edge of it to be seen, 
Luey cried out eagerly, bursting into tears: ‘“‘ Yes! I 
will, I will, I do, I do forgive Belle Fay! ”’ 


AUNT PATIENCE'S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
V HAT do you think! This morning, while my 

friend and I were out doing some errands in the 
buggy, our horse, Katy, stopped suddenly in the 
middle of the road to pick upa tuft of grass growing 
there. We were too surprised to speak fora moment 
and then we both said, ** Well!” and I drew up the 
reins and started Katy along. ‘“‘ What a horse!” said 
my friend; but I thought, ** What a driver!” 

Did you ever see a littie child drive bimself about 
for a horse? Ihave. Our little Trixie used to have 
fine fun in that way. She would putastring around 
her neck and hold it for reins in one hand, and 
brandish a whip in the other, and how she would 
prance and gallop! 

Now, perhaps, you did not know that you are like 
Trixie, horse and driver ip one; and I suspect some of 
you are very much such a driver as I was this morning, 
and such a horse as Katy when she stopped to pick 
up that grass. If Katy had had acheck-rein on she 
could not have done it. But I don’t like check-reins 
for horses, if they can be taught to do their work with- 
out, and neither dol like check-reins for boys aud 
girls. I want horses and boys and girls to hold up 
their own heads—go on about their work briskly 
and earnestly, and not stop for every little thing'they 
see. Take care, now, when you sit down by your 
window to study your lesson, and don’t let yourself go 
grazing—ob! I meant gazing about at the boys 
playing ball or the girls walking out with their new 
Fall dresses on. Think it out for yourself and see 
what kind of drivers and what kind of workers you 
are. 

I was afraid Uncle Wal was sick because we did not 
get the puzzles he usually sends, but I am glad to find 
he was not, and he sent me such a pleasant note I’m 
sure you will be glad if I let youreadit. Whatdo you 
tbink of his plan / 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

At last I send in the budget for your department that has 
been due these three or four weeks. I have been very, very 
busy. and I trust you will excuse my seeming negligence. 
Will endeavor to be more punctualio future. No, Aunty, I 
am not sick, neither am I off on a vacation. I have been 
heroic enough to stay at home and work all summer. But, 
then, I live in the country, the real country, where I can 
“roam the old woods at will’’ and visit the sea-shore as often 
as I please. | live but a few miles from Plymouth. Have 
you ever visited the dear old Puritan town? Have you seen 
the Pilgrim Hall, with its numerous relics, the statue * Faith,”’ 
the Rock? If not, I hope you will, by and by. Why, wouldn't 
it be delightful if Uncie Perplex could only be persuaded to 
come to Piymoutb and, with you and a party of nephews and 
nieces, have a genuine country pic-nic? It’s a charming 
place for pic-nics, and we'd havea jolly time. Will you men- 
tion the plan to Uncle and the others? 

In the course of a few weeks I will send you another batch 
of puzzles. For the present good-by. 

Very truly yours, 


W. DUXBURY, Mass., Sept. 16, 1879. 


UNCLE WILL. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to write to you for a long time; but as 
I bave been very busy with school and other things I could 
not before now. 

I have been much interested in reading the letters from 
your nephews and nieces, but have not seen any from this 
place. 

Iam cleven years old, and am in the sixth grade at school. 
I wish I bad studied bistory, so I could find the answer to the 
historical enigma in the last paper, for I like enigmas and 
other puzzles very much. Will the anagram which is inclosed 
do for the puzzle column? I made it more than a year ago. 

I read in the Professor’s Chair lately the question “ What 
makes the sea salt ?”’ 

My little seven-years’ old brother, Willie, thinks he can an- 
swerit. He says it is because the sea washes over rocks that 
have saltin them. He bad snapdragon (antirrhinum) for his 
flower to take care of thissummer. One day he came in and 
asked mamma and Fred and I if we knew how the bees get 
honey out of snapdragons. Wedidnot. Sohesaid: “ Well, 


he comes along and sees the flower and gets on the chin of 


— 


it, and with twoof his legs pinches the neck of it so it opens 
the mouth, and he jumps right in.” We found afterward 
that the weight of the bee would open the flower if fully 
grown. I wish I had written this before, so that my cousins 
might have watched them. 

I should like very much to correspond with Marion E. M. 
Will you please send her my address. I inclose a stamp. 

Your loving niece, 


Sept. 23, 1879. GUSSIE W. 


How pleasant it is to watch the curious ways of the 
insects! Will you believeit, there are many people 
who never open their eyes wide enough to see any- 
thing pleasant about them! Ido hope all my nephews 
and nieces will thank their Cousin Gussie for her let- 
ter, and will look out next summer for the bee and 
the snapdragon. Gussie’s letter is very neatly writ- 
ten, and the spelling is perfect, I believe. At first I 
thought I would change an [I to me, but then I thought 
I would have the letter printed just as it is because it 
is so very well done fora girl only eleven years old. 
It was very proper, Gussie, for you to inclose a stamp. 
Remember, boys and girls, when you ask any one to 
write to you ona matter of business, or to write for 
you to any one else, to inclose the postage. The ana- 
gram is very good, and I will give it to the class very 
soon. 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 19, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
We take the Christian Union and all like it and Mr. Beecher 
very much; we have his picture banging in our parlor. I 
bave been delighted with the Young Folk’s letters, it is a new 


thing for children to have a say in a paper, and to get a new 


relative besides. I go to the country every summer, and en- 
joy it very much. We boys have good times in Baltimore, 
going down to Fort McHenry, crabbing and fishing. In win- 
ter, we go to Druid Hill Park, and skate on the lakes. Next 
Monday, at the same park, the publie schools have a Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary; there will be music by the band, 
singing by the children, speeches by the Governor, Mayor 
and others. - wish you could be there. I wanted to be 
acquainted with you, so I thought J would write to see if I 
couldn't be a nephew. I suppose I must tell you my age as 
the others do. Iam just fourteen years old, and I am in the 
first class of my school. I have a younger brother and li'tle 
sister, who read the Union, and each feel that they are rela- 
tives, though they have never written. 
Your loving nephew, Eppy. 

I wish I could be there, Eddy. Whata fly-about I 
should be if I only had wings! You couldn't please 
me better than by wanting to bea nephew; and the 
brother and sister—you forgot to tell me their names 
—shake hands with them and say *“ How d'ye do?” for 
Aunt Patience. 

Your school must be a good one if it teaches all the 
boys to write as well as you do. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your little nieces, and tell 
you of some of the good times I have had during vacation. I 
must tell you where I live first. Perhaps you have heard of 
the place called Huntington, on L.I. Well, your little niece 
Emma lives there, and I think it is a splendid place to live. I 
have areal nice little playmate; hername is Addie. Well, 
Addie and I just love our dollies; and, Aunt Patience, I wish 
you could see some of them. We have our wash days for 
them, the same as mamma does. Onceina while I burn my 
fingers when I iron,and mamma laughs at me. But one of 
these days I can do all of mamma's ironing. Now, Aunt 
Patience, one day I went berrying with my little playmate, 
Addie, and I picked six quarts of huckleberries. Mamma said 
I was her smart little girl. Well, Aunt Patience, mamma was 
afraid I would say too much if I wrote, but I wanted to write 
80. Il won't say too much thistime, but if you only would let 
me be your little niece I will tell you some more about my 
playmate Addie and myself. My papa takes the Christian 
Union every week, and I love to read your letters. 


Your niece, EMMA F. 


That's right, Emma, never mi” u small troubles ; and 
keep on trying to do real work. Of course you can 
be my niece, and Addie, too, if she wants to be. 


Easton, Grafton Co., N. H., August 31, 1879. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read 80 many letters from your nieces I thought that 
I would write you one; then you will bave another niece, will 
you not? Although we do not tike the Christian Union, one 
of our friends sends it to us every week, so you see we bave 
it to read just the same. Did you ever visit New Hampshire? 
Ithink you would like the scenery around here. There are 
mountains all about us. I think they are beautiful. About 
nine miles from bere is Echo Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
surrounded by mountains; there is a cottage and a boat-house 
by its side. How sweet the bugle sounds, and Old Eagiescliff 
sends the echo back so plainly; a little way farther on is the 
Profile House, with Cannon Mountain on theright; on the left 
is the bridle path leading to Mount Lafayette ; a little below 
bere is Profile Lake, and far above it, on Cannon Mountain, 
is the celebrated profile known as the “ Old Man of the Mount- 
ain.’’ It is so nice to take a boat-ride on this lake, it seems 
as though you were completely hemmed in by mountains. 
About five miles farther on is the Flume House. Here alsois 
the road leading to the Flume. We follow up the bed of the 
river over large ledges; here are steep walis of rock reach- 
ing high up on either side and a huge boulder is lodged be- 
tween them and hangs there, as it has forages, far above your 
head. I think you would enjoy visiting these mountains, but I 
have already written too much. I hope you will excuse all 
mistakes. I do not expect you will think this worthy to be 
printed in the Union, but I should be pleased to see it there 
if you do. I now close by hoping that you will let me be 
your Niece. Jessie A. G. 


Very welcome you are, Jessie. I did enjoy visiting 
your beautiful mountains, and should like to do it 
again. 


The geography class did well, but I must give the 
history class the credit of doing better. I just wish I 


owned a bookstore so that I could send each of the 
patient workers a book, but I shall have to disappoint 
a great many who have done well. We shall decide 
about the prize, and announce it next week. Keep at 
work with your books and be ready for the next. 
AuNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 

A very good friend asks me to put this excellent 
acrostic among our puzzles, although it is not new. It 
was read at our dinner table a little while ago, and 
gave us no little entertainment. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The first letters spell the first name and the finals the last of 
an American author. 
Description of Author. 
Ingenious dreamer of celestial theme, 
Thy fancy weird can here no longer play: 
Thy weary lids long closed—still dost thou dream ? 
Or art thou waking in eternal day? 


Gold is thy breath and sharp thy biting air; 

Yet still I love thee, all so bright and fair. 

Oh! when sbal! science belp us to unfold 

The mystery thine icy grasp doth hold ? 

2. How changed the scene! thy hot and stifling breath 

Bears on its wings the thirsty wanderer’s death. 

3. Come to us gently, like the summer rain, 

And peace and plenty follow in thy train ; 
But if too suddenly thy face appear 
Thou art a messenger of woe and fear. 

4. If I give mine to you, and you give yours to me, 

We'll lock them up togetherand throw away the key. 

A sacred name that has an honored place 

U pon the lips of myriads of our race. 

6. Rise from the dust where long thy form has lain, 
Shake off the remnants of thy broken chain, 
And say to those who once despised thy race 
Thou hast in God's great family a place. 

. O dusky stranger with the Indian name, 

What thanks and bonor thou may'st justly claim 

From infant lips that yet no words can speak 

To grandsire’s trembling steps, so slow and weak! 

Good was the year that formed thy marriage tie 

With thy rough bridegroom of the yellow bair; 

Thy yielding gentleness may well supply 

A strong and hasty spirit strength to bear. 

Where is the one in all this widespread land 

Thou dost not aid with thy kind friendly band? 
8. Oh! who ean tell me where bencath the skies 

The place where that bright, happy garden lies? 

9. An honored niche where few can hope to climb, 
Which only holds one tenant at a time. 


SYLLABIC REBUS. 


To compensate ; a fragment; a scintillation; a. 
ANTI-PATIENCE. 


EASY ENIGMA. 


A city of eight letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4 is an animal. 


My 5, 6,7, 8 is a stream. Jno. BULL. 


A FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 


Several hundred years ago this man, 
Followed by the bravest of a certain clan, 
Went to war; 
Each with heart light and free 
Struck the blow, gained liberty, 
And drove the enemy from their shore. 
The name of the hero who led this band; . 
Was crowned the king of bonny Scotland. 


One-fourth of an animal that’s chased by the hound; 
One-fourth of a fossil that is dug from the ground, 
One-fourth of a rampart, it is also a mound. 
And now one-fifth of a game: 
One-fourth of a planct that appears at night, 
One-fourth of a particle, usually called a mite, 
And now one-fifth of a name; 
One fourth of a bird well known to thee, 
One-fourth of an animal you often see, 
One-fourth of a fish that swims in the sea, 
And, for last, one-fifth of a grain. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Polite. 
A bard substance. 
One who votes. 
A female name. 
Harps. 


AN OCTAGON, 


A color. 
Resigned. 
Government. 

A large building. 
A deified hero. 

To lure. 

A male nickname. 


ANDOX. 


UNcLE WILL. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Take 1 from distress, and leave a broad, shallow vessel. 
2. Take 2 from the state of being covered with hair and 
leave something worn by horses. 
3. Take 4 from discolored, and leave a cover. 
4. Take 5 from a well-known novelist, aad leave an arch 
look. 
5. Take 9 from five times twelve, and leave a pen. 
UNcLe WILL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 17. 

Prize Historicai Enigma.—It is when the hour of conflict is 
over that history comesto a right understanding of the strife 
and is ready to exclaim, Lo! God is here and we knew it not. 

Decapitations.—Brush, rush; snow, now; pore, ore; call, 
all; parson, arson; scent, cent; table, able; tear, ear; box 
ox. 
Tranaformations.—Pope, rope; Dome, Rome; call, ball, 
sole, pole; pore, gore; pear, near; pink, sink; brown, crown; 
soil, toil. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The iron trade in Belgium is reviving. 

—Business interests at Fall River are 
looking up. 

—Two thousand men are on a strike in 
Cincinnati. 

—The Bank of California has reduced its 
capital $2,000,000. 

—Heavy forest fires are reported near 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

—Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott was elected 
Lord Mayor of London Sept. 29. 

—The receipts of the walking match were 
$73,923, of which Rowell received $19,500, 

—The creditors of the Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray have appointed Mr. Alfred G. Hull 
trustee. 

—The Dutch Arctic expedition has re- 
turned after penetrating as far as Francis- 
Joseph Land. 

—South America is enjoying her usual 
dissensions. The Chilians have been making 
raids into Bolivia. 

—A Vienna dispatch says the Emperor of 
Russia is suffering from mental fatigue, and 
is daily getting worse. 

—The Princess Louise will sail on the 18th 
of October from Quebec for England by the 
steamship ‘‘ Sarmatian.” 

—It is said that 10,477 persons were exiled 
to Liberia by the Russian Government dur- 
ing the summer just ended. 

—A memorial tablet in honor of the late 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild was recently un- 
veiled in the East London synagogue. 

—The receiving teller of the North Bank, 
Boston, is a defaulter to the amount of 
$24,000. Cause, speculation in mining 
stocks. 

—The first contribution to the fund for 
the prosecution of the Chisholm murderers 
is a check for $50 from Arthur Briesen of 
New York. 

—The house which Mr. Whistler, the 
artist, built in Chelsea, London, at a cost of 
$17,500, was recently sold by auction to pay 
off his debts. 

—There is trouble in Syria. The Arabs 
and Kurds have united to oppose Midhat 
Pacha’s reforms, and the Porte will send 
forty battalions to preserve order. 

—The fall of the grand stand on the 
County Fair grounds at Adrian, Mich., 
killed sixteen people and seriously injured 
seventy-five. The architect is greatly 
blamed for culpable carelessness in building 
the stand. 

~—Mrs. Grinnell, the widow of the late 
Henry Grinnell of this city, will receive 
from the English Lords of Admiralty a 
handsome piece of furniture made from the 
timbers of the old Arctic exploring ship 
** Resolute.”’ 

— William Ringold Cooper, an American, 
has just been arrested in London for forg- 
ery at Messrs. Glynn, Mills & Co., bankers. 
Cooper has been an officer in the United 
States Navy. He began by forging pay- 
masters’ certificates, was convictedand was 
sent to prison. 

—A cable message from Liverpool, the 
4th inst., to the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Boston announces the departure for 
this country of Mr. Etherington, the editor 
and publisher of ** The Bicycling Times,”’ a 
Loudon weekly journal, devoted entirely to 
events and news pertaining to the bicycle. 

—The following article was lately filed 
by two colored people as a record of divorce 
in a Courty Clerk’s office in Georgia: 
‘* August 10, 1879. This is to certify that 
Mollie Brown gives Jerry Haslap pleasure to 
get a divorce by her consent. She is per- 
fectly willing. Witness, Jasp»r Tison. For 
she says she never intended to bave him 


—When Bismarck was embassador at St. 
Petersburg he was one evening at the palace 
of Prince Bariatinski, and said so many 
sharp biting things of public personages that 
the guests who heard him ended by feeling 
very uncomfortable. At last His Excellency 
rose to go, and a few moments afterwards 
the yard-dog was heard barking furiously at 
him as he made for his carriage. Prince 
Bariatinski could not miss this chance of 
being even with the man who had just shown 
such a biting mood; so, throwing open the 
window, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Monsieur Embas- 
sadeur, pray do not bite my dog!”’ 

—Miss Christine Ladd of Poquonnock has 
been invited to continue her studies at the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore by 
the trustees, who vote her an honorary sti- 
pend equal to a regular fellowship. This is 
in recognition of Miss Ladd’s mathematical 
abilities. Her original solution of ‘The 
Pascal Hexagram,” published in the 


“American Journal of Mathematics,” has 
attracted wide attention among English and 


American mathematicians. In consequence 
of this and similar works, she has been in- 
vited to pursue a special course at Harvard 
under Prof. Pierce, and has received notable 
encouragement from abroad. Miss Ladd is 
a Vassar graduate, and while at college 
made great proficiency in Greek and Latin 
as well as mathematics. She has gone to 
Baltimore for a year’s work at the Univer- 
sity. 

—The anniversary of Major Andre’s exe- 
cution was marked by the uncovering, at 
Tappan, Rockland County, N. Y., of a me- 
morial shaft erected by Mr. Cyrus W. Feld. 
Only a few persons were present, and there 
were no ceremonies. The stone bears the 
following inscription, prepared by Dean 
Stanley: “Here died, October 2, 1780, Ma- 
ANDRE, of the British Army; 
who, entering the American lines on a secret 
mission to Benedict Arnold for the surren- 
der of West Point, was taken prisoner, tried 
and condemned asa spy. His death, though 
according to the stern code of war, moved 
even his enemies to pity, and both armies 
mourned the fate of one so young and so 
brave. In 1821 his remains were received 
at Westminster Abbey. A hundred years 
after his execution this stone was placed 
above the spot where he lay, by a citizen of 
the States against which he fought, not to 
perpetuate the record of strife, but in token 
of those better feelings which have since 
united two nations one in race, in language 
and in religion, with the earnest hope that 
this friendly union will never be broken.” 

—There is now on exhibition in Detroit, 
Michigan, a wonderful clock, made by Mr. 
Felix Meier, a mechanic. It is eighteen feet 
in height, and is inclosed in a black walnut 
frame elaborately carved and ornamented. 
The crowning figure is that of *“* Liberty,” on 
a canopy over the head of Washington, who 
is seated on a marble dome. The canopy is 
supported by columns on either side. On 
niches below, at the four corners of the 
clock, are four human figures representing 
“Infancy,” Youth,” Manhood,” and 
** Age” each holding a bell in one hand and 
a hammer in the other. The niches are sup- 
ported by angels with flaring torches, and 
over the center is the figure of Father Time. 
At the quarter hour the figure of the infant 
strikes its tiny bell; at the half-hour the fig- 
ure of the youth strikes his bell of louder 
tone; at the third quarter the man strikes 
his bell; and at the full hour the gray 
beard. Then the figure of Time steps out 
and tolls the hour as two small figures throw 
open the doors in the columns on either side 
of Washington, and a procession of the 
Presidents of the United States follows. 
As the procession moves Washington rises 
and salutes each figure as it passes, and it in 
turn salutes him. They move through the 
door on the other side, and it is then closed 
behind them. The procession marches to 
the accompaniment of music played by the 
clock itself. The mechanism also gives the 
correct movements of the planets round the 
sun, and there are dials which show the 
hour, minute, and second in Detroit, Wash- 
ington, New York, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Cong 
stantinople, Cairo, Pekin, and Melbourne. 
The clock also shows the day of the week 
and month in Detroit, the month and sea- 
son of the year, the changes of the moon, &c. 


DRY GOODS. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor tpon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMEN 


FOR TWENTY YEARS_ THE LEADERS LN 
POPULAR F PRICES. 


Special care given to “MAIL orders from our 


OR 


TOURISTS. 


DURING AND > AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT W ann CASS SATURDAY AT 
2 O'CLOCK N 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Nit CUFF ER, Made 


of German 
sliver wire. applied quicker than cuff 
buttoned. “folds cuff firmiy to shirt sieeve. 


Some Stamps taken. C. T. Raymond, Troy, N.Y. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts. N, "he 
OUR STORE ( CROWDED, 


New Seasonable Goods. 


THERE IS STOCK IN OR ANY OTHER 
TO EQUAL OURS 


FOR VARIETY, EXTE oat 
R VALUE. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 


Are crowded to-day with Bargains received 
FROM EUROPE ESTIC MANUFAC- 


SILK Ey STRIPED, AND EM- 
BOSSED for both BUNN ONNETS AND DRESSES. 


OUR BONNET STOCK 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD! ! 
CERTAINLY THERE IS NOTHING IN 
LONDON, PARIS, OR NEW YORK 


TO COMPARE!!! 
WOOL FELT HATS from 26c., 35e., 48¢., We., 75e., $1, 


3-Button Kid Gloves 


IN FALL AND PARTI COLORS, 


25c. a Pair. 


OUR MONOGRAM GLOVE, 
2 BUTTONS, Se; S BUTTONS, 8c. WARRANTED. 


Ladies’ Suits, 


ARVELS OF SAY 
TO. ANY IMPORTE 


AT THE PRICE, 


DRESS COODS. 


LUPIN’S ALL-WOOL CAaSHMERES, 
40-INCH, 58e. 46-INCH, 68c. 
IMMENSE STOCK IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


RIBBONS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
FANCY GOODS, LACES, TRIMMINGS. 


DRESS SILKS, DRESS SILKS. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SASHES. HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR. 


FALL CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. CONTAINS OVER 1,000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Send for Copy. Single No. 15 centa. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canali Street, 
Between Broadway & Elm 8t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW 8TOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, . 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CARPETS, 


SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Bleecker St, Station, 


McCRE 


FOREIGN SILK DEPT. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED COLLECTION OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SATIN DE 
LYON, 

SATIN DUCHESSE, SATIN FACONNE, 

CHANGEABLE SILKS AND SATINS, 

BROCADES IN PLAIN AND JARDIN- 
IERE EFFECTS. 


Armures, Black and Colored. 


NOVELTIES 
VELVETS, SILKS AND SATINS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR US. 


BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 


(SILK FACE) FROM $1.50 UPWARD. 


BROS, & CO, 


UNION SQUARE. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING SOME VERY 
BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS, 
AND ROUND HATS. 


ALS0, NEW DESIGNS IN 
FELT AND BEAVER HATS, AND BONNETS, 
FOR LADIES’ AND MI88E3’ WEAR, 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN OTHER STORES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
RICH AND ELEGANT EFFECTS IN 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY VELVE&TS, 
BONNETS, AND TRIMMING, SILKS AND SAT- 
INS, LACES AND LACE GOODS, 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN 
DRESS TRIMMINGS AND PASSEMENTERIES. 
NOVELTIES IN DRESS AND CLOAK BUT- 
TONS, FANCY GOODS, ETC., ETC.., 

AT PRICES MUCH LESS THAN THE SAME 
CLASS OF GOODS ARE SOLD FOR 
ELSEW HERE. 


JOHNSON BROS, & UO. 


No. 34 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for Our Retail Trade. 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 

of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE aLSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION. 
ALSO, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPSBT MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. BR. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
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Editorial Department, Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
(naccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors wiil not be responsible for the pres- 
srvation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ps. 


Business Department,—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Cbristian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, 83 per annum  Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three ceut stamp. 


RosTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 9, Asbland Block. 


HMrain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the vital 
or nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat g¢rm. It gives energy to mind and 
body; relieves debility and nervousness; 
gives vitality to the impaired growth of chil- 
dren; strengthens the digestion: cures neu- 
ralgia and prevents consumption. Physi- 
cians alone have prescribed 193,000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th ave, N. Y. For sale by 
Druggists, or mail, $1. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.'s Opening. 

The Parisian arbiters of fashion have this 
year taken a new departure in the way of 
dress, and decreed that their votaries shal! 
array themselves gorgeously with Persian 
embroidery wrought with gold thread and 
agraffes and passementerie borrowed from the 
bayadeéres; so that the cost of feminine attire 
is scarcely likely to be regarded with less 
indifference by beads of families than hither- 
to. Some vivid specimens of dresses, designed 
10 exhibit the capabilities and effects of this 
style, were the study of the admiring throng 
who visited the spacious rooms cf Messrs. 
_Arnold, Constable & Co., on Broadway, on 
Tuesday last, one of which was especially 
attractive. It wasa dinner dress of sapphire 
biue, witb a deep court,coat of plush trimmed 
with Persian embroidery so as to resemble a 
diplomatic uniform, the satin skirts drawn 
together in front by large piush bows. The 
general fashion is to adopt the marquise 
sacques, and waistcoats, or long polonaises 
with broad revers and lapels over under- 
skirts of puffed or plaited satin. A good 
effect was produced bya purple garnet silk, 
trimmed with pheasants’ feathers dyed to 
match ; but a black silk reception{dress, orna- 
mented with jet embroidery and fringe, won 
more general admiration. The majority of 
the examples were cut with basque bodies, 
none were entirely decolleté.and all displayed 
bouffant effects in the hips and back. A 
satin petticoat, puffed with horizontal shir 
rings, replaces the ornamental tablier, and 
opportunity is afforded for the employment 
of ruches of frayed ‘silk to give the effect of 
feather borderings. In the line of opera 
wraps a cream-colored coat, with its collar, 
lapel, cuffs and pocket revers trimmed with 
Persian embroidery, was thesubject of much 
admiring criticism. ; 

In the shaw! cepartment, Messrs. Arno'd, 
Constable & Co., exhibit a magnificent display 
of Cashmere or camel-hair shawls, ranging in 
price as high as $5,000, and displaying that har- 
mouv of color that only the weavers of tuat 
country produce. Their carpet and upholstery 
rooms were full of novelties, the tendency of 
taste here being generally subdued tints and 
patterns after the style affected by Morris. 
with hangings to match, or curtains of 
batiste and guipure combined. Ladies who 
desire to be au fait with the latest styles 
should avail themselves of the opportunity to 
see the display of costumes,—the materials for 
which are kept in stock, so as to permit rich- 
ness of garniture at individual discretion, and 
householders will find at this great establish- 
ment opportunity of choice for artistically 
equipping their parlors seldom surpassed. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a apace of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court sireet, Brooklyn, N. Y. , 


Honey Bees, 

The special attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in 
another column under tbis head. Mrs. Cotton 
we believe is one of our most successful Bee- 
keepers. 


quarters for gentlemen's furnishing goods. 
It is located at 213 Fulton street, near Con- 
cord street, Brooklyn, and is stocked at pres- 
ent with a full line of Fall and winter goods. 


Asa light, mild beverage, agreeable to 
the most delicate digestive organs, the Cocoa 
preparations of Walter Baker & Co. are rec- 
ommended to invaiids and convalescents as 
wellas to those in full health. 


Snsurance Hlotes. 


THe LIQUIDATION Process.—The Philadel 
plhia “North American” has the following: 
“The tendency of the insurance business is 
still toward liquidation. Since the half-yearly 
report there have been several chanyes in the 
list. Toe New York Central of Union Springs 
and the Roger Williams have reinsured their 
risks and retired. The Adriatic has reinsured 
in the Home and gone out with an inipair- 
ment of capital to the amount of $11,000. The 
Washington, of Piaintield, N.J., bas reinsured 
in the German-American, and will probably 
pay stockholders in full. It bas paid them 
$44,100 in dividends since ite incorporation in 
1871, with losses amounting to $24,904. The 
Royal Canadian bas reinsured in the Commer- 
cial Union of London and gone home. Their 
unearned premium liability in the United 
States was $224,155, and their receipts from 
premiums in this country during the first six 
montbs of the year, $189,008. The Fi deral of 
Allegheny is going to wind upand retire. The 
Columbia of New York has been found to be 
impaired, The Western New York Life has 
made up its impairment, and is preparing to 
go out of business as soon as possible. The 
Homeopathic Mutual Life bas reduced its 
capital stock one-balf—to $100,000—thus mak- 
ing good the impairmeut. The Phenix of 
London has been admitted to do business in 
New York, acd a new company is organizing 
in Denver- the Colorado. It will be ready for 
busipess next month. The orders for stock 
were numerous; also the applications for 
agencies. 

—The Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance 
Company, No. 3> Wall St., has practically 
ended its business, notices having been sent to 
all customers to cancel their policies and not 
to cover any risks on and efter the first day 
of October. The Company was started by the 
late Joseph Walker, in 1842, with James C. 
Hallock as President. Mr. Hallock was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Elwood Walter, under whose 
management the Company grew very succesa- 
fully. After 1873 the business declined, aod 
the Company was unable to pay dividends on 
stock. The capital stock was reduced to baif 
amillion doUars,and in May of this year a 
further reduction of $250.000 took place, and 
now the directors bave agreed to wind up tbe 
concern. The officers are A. G. Montgomery, 
Jr., President, and Clement J. Despard, Secre- 
tary. The last statement published by the 
Company appeared in January last, as fol- 
lowes : 


Outstanding premiums Dec. 31, 1877. $119,786 22 
Premiums received from Jan. 1 to 


0600 961,410 60 


Premiums earned from Jan. 1 to 
Dec, 1, 1878... 
Paid during the ycar— 


Return premiumis......... $24,555 58 
Losses and expenses....... 794,729 10 
Dividend, February... . 17,500 UO 
Rebatements in lieu of 

vere bes ene 47 
The Company has the following assets : 
United States, State, bank, and 

Interest due on investments 3,491 
Premium notes and premiums in 

course of collection .. ........... 293.013 57 
Re-insurance and salvage claims... 67.400 00 

$k28,786 


—Several hail insurance companies Lave 
been starred in France, but there was only 
one, L’Abeille, transacting businesa in 1878, 
whose nominal capital is 4,000,000 francs, 
in 16,000 sbares, on which 100 francs have 
been paid per share, the preseut market value 
of the shares being 415 franca. 
“ Post Magazine” of Sept. 0th furnishes some 
extracts from the Company's report for 
1878. The premiums were 3,635,785 francs, and 
the loss premiums were 1,891,997 france. The 
report says: *“ The year just passed has been 
a most favorable one, although the claims 
were numerous, and notwithstanding the fact 
tbat owing to the bad appearacce of the 
crops and the ravages of phylioxera the 


The number of polices in force was 4,277, 
showing an increase on the previous year of 
1,360. Hail fell on 114 days and affected 6,427 
of the risks covered by our policies—some as 
many as three times. That is about one risk 
out of eight affected, whereas it was one out 
of fifteen in the previous year.’’—{ Bulletin. 
—The Pacific and the New York Bowery Fire 
Companies have united under the name of the 


*“*New York Alliance.’’ The Bowery is one of 
the oldest companies in the State. and has a 
surplus of over one hundred per cent. on cap- 
fttal. The Pacific is nearly thirty years old, 
and has a surplus of over two hundred per 


cent. The Alliance will bave a capital of 
000, assets of $1,491,840, and a net surplus 

of .700, with the — capital inv in 

United States bonds, and $203,608 besides. 


U. & TReUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: LOvIS DE 


The London 


$4.874,947 O1. 
826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - President, 


ation. 
premium income was not greatly augmented. | All forms of Life and Kndowment Polictes issued. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
29, to Saturday, 


From Monday, Sept. 
Oct. 4 

(Joverument 
These figures indicate the highest oumina!l rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 

Sept. 29. Uct. 1. Oct. 4. 
(AB). @..... Wd 
Se. funded. IS8l. 103 
ise. r.. .. 105 
wik wis wik 
‘a, Currency. ........ x 121 

Bids for State Bonds. 
Ala. 86, Mo.H. & due 104 
Ata. 45 Mo. H &8t Jo. "s7.. 
Ala. 45 N. ¥.6s, ‘87.... 108% 
45 N. ¥. 6s. c. "87... 1084 
Alu, ss, M. & 3 N Y¥.6a,g.1, ‘84..... 106 
5s, Alaa &C. N.Y. 1, 
Alabam 25 N. ¥.68,g@. 1, 92.... 198 
Alabama ts, 9 ON. 6s, g.1., ... 118 
Ala., (lags A, 5. N.C, 68, o., "86-98... 24 
Ala.. Class A, small 64,0., .. 24 
Ain..Ciuss B, 72) 83. 4-5... 107% 
Als.. class 3005. | N.C. 7a. o.0. ........ 
Ark. 7s. M. & LK. l N.C. FLA., '(6-1900.. 
Ark. 7s, M.O.4aR. 1 N.C.n.J3.J3., W8.. 13% 
Ark. 78. A N.C. n. A’ O., 92-8. 
G. 6a 100% N.C. sp. t. cl. 1, ‘4 
(78. 78, Dds... INS... N.C. ep. 
Gia, 7m, Md... ...... N.C. sp.t. cl. 3....... 3% 
Ga. is. "W..... island 1i4 
R18: Wilke Ww 8. “ts. ¢ 
Loutetana........... S.C. J.J... 
Ge, nm. fig. d..... 2 
7a, py.... i8 Tenn, 66. 0, al 
LM. 66, 18 6, n. "92-8-1 26% 
ia. Se, lev,. 18 ‘Senn. 26 
La.se. lev. of 7... 18 25 
3 Va. ta, n. “67... 
Mich. Ta we il4 Va. fa, R34 
Vo. te. due "S64. 104 Va.6e, EMC ........ 59x 
Mo. tis. due ‘s7.. 104 Va. 6s, Od serias.. 32 
Mo. 6a due Way Va. 6a. ae 6 
Mo.#* due ‘wor w 106 D.of C, 3, 65s. 
Mo. ta, a.u.due 82 | D. of “65a, m4 
60, fd. due 107 | 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3dava. 

London prime bankers, 4.21¢4.5.4 4824@46.83 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., & 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. | 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, ¢ 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORL!). 
Draw Bill« on London. 


‘WarB 


BANKER 


of Commission GUVFMNMENT, 
@TATE. MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
aod *TOCKS, and ail clasees of Securities Cealt in 
atthe EW YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or al! repe 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MAKKST. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tinted. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


OF PARI RANCE. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH. July 


COMEAU, Kag.,of Mesars. De Kham & Co., CHAS. 
KRENAULD, of Messrs. Renanuld. Francois & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Keq.,of Mesara. Coudert Bros. 


JULIEN LE CESNK, T. J. TEMPLE, 
Resident Middle States. 
No. 33 Pive Street. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 


tional ) 
Cc. P. FRAL mor, Secreta 
T. Hu. Superintendent. 
. BURFORD, Actuary. 
and Approved Claims due 
wil be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from 8t.Jobn's Park, or 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


SS BROAD STRERT, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 224, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the (harter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affairs on the Blat December, 1878. 
Premiums received on - 
Risks, from lat 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878............... $4,009,308 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
1,848,697 36 


off 1st January, 1#78.. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,084 98 
Losses paid during the 
same peric $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 


Expenses... . $550,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

10,086,758 00 
Loans secured iby Stocks, and other- 

200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1, 529) = 74 
381.2 10 92 

Total Amount of Assets..., .. $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent, interest on the wtp 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is deelared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jones, Horace GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Epuunp W. 
Ww. . Moors, Joun ELLiorr, 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MInTURN, 
CRARLES H. MARSHALL, 
W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STUART, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Cuarves D. Leverica, 
WILLIAM 
Foaa, 
Peter V. KING, 

THos. B. ‘CoppINaTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. Raven, 


Lewis CURTIS, 
H. RvssE.LL, 

iw LAN 


Ww. BurNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
ApoOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
E Dopes, 
RovaL PHELPs, 
Tuomas F, Younas, 
C. A. 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wittus H. Wess, WILLIAM DeGRooT, 
RLES P. BuRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pre. 
A. A. RAVEN, Bd Vice-Prea. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


| Assets in United States... ... #4,301,897.07 
Total including 
Re-insurance.. 420,506. 86 
Surplus....... 1,871,.291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. py 
ing 


E. 
N. OF FICK, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 10 Broadway. 
Continental < Breeklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
oy aNn Broad- 
Buildings. 
Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1879 ....... 22 a 
Reserve for losses, dividends, ete. 
(paid up tn cash)......... 
Une Heserve Fond. 


HOPE, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


EGYPTIAN PomapDes.— Most interesting is | 
the reflection how persistent is that human | 
weakness which for more than 5,000 years 
has rewarded the skill of the professors of 
cosmetic art. We know from the tract Sab- | 
bath of the Mishna that the oil of roses, and 
the use of acid remedies for the tooth-ache. 
are as Old as the codification ot the oral law. 
Nay more, the use in those early days of 
artificial teeth is proved by the debate on 
the question whether it was allowable to go 
out on the Sebbath with these contrivances 
in the mouth. The decision, a very char- 
acteristic one, was that if the tooth was re- 
garded as an ornawent it was legal so to do, 
but not if it was regarded as a useful im- 
plement. It was also allowed to bear about 
the person on the Sabbath a fox’s tooth, 
which, if extracted from the living animal, 
was good to procure sleep. But the pre- 
scription of Tota carries us back for some 
2.500 years before tue Exodus. We might 
have formed our own conclusions as to the 
care that must have been given to the ar- 
rangement of the complex headtiring of the 
early Egyptians. We bave their actual 


wigs in the British, as well as in the Berlin | 


Museum. We even have “afforded us a 
glimpse at a monarch who exercised the 
paternal care of instructing his people as 
to their pomades! We must be pardoned 
for expressing the regret that this ancient 


recipe is not translated. It would be curi- 


ous to compare its chemical ingredients | 


with those of the latest effort of American 
crinology, petroleum pomade, which is_ 
said to be of miraculous efficacy. “a 
Edinburgh Review. 


ve receives greatest 
mably re liable ‘endorse ments that any ext+ rn 
“uedy ever received from drugyists, 


he press and the public. All praise them as 
eat improvement on the ordinary porous piss- 
ers and all other external remedies. Fon 


AME AND WEAK BACK, sciatica, 
Lumbago, Kheumatism, Kidney Disease, 
Neglected Coughs, and all Lecal Ache 

d Pains, they are the best known remedy 
sk any one who has used them, or any go 
physician and be will confirm the above state 

1enta.® Sold by all Druggista, Price 2 cent 


Thousands ot have place’ on record 
their pelle that for all complaints of the stomach 
and bowels to which children are subje 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | 


je the most unexceptionable of correctives and 
alteratives. The reasons for this belief are obvi- 
ous. It forme a delicious and most refreshing 
draught, relieves the bowels of al) acrid matter 
without pain, allays fever, induces sieep, strergtb- 
ens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomact. 
cures flatulence, acts asagentie stimulant, tones 
the nerves, and never eri stomach. 
OLD BY ALL DRU TS. 


RICHARD'S 


DYSPEPSIA AND N 
The best regulator of K | DNEYS, 


| 


| 


| 


and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 


world. 
men find ita panacea forevery weakness and 


Wo 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces,and re. | 


stores the careworn, exhausted system the | 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no Crunk. 
ards, and must be tried to know the partes health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey ®t. 
Druggtiste sel! it. 


Te Preserve your Teeth 
USE ONLY 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 

8 P. Hair Tonic 
© Toilet W 
z Elixir of Calisaya. 


™ Cough 
SOLD_EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., £0. 


| 


BURTON 
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| 
MALTHOPTONIQUE, = 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 


ness, and experience has shown that its persiste ut 

use will cure even obstinate cases Of nervous dis- 
ease. Wakefulness, tremors, twitching, uonatural 
aoxtety, and other nervous symptoms are obvinted 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
H. TITUS’ 
| | oleum. 
Window Shades. 
terns. | 607, 609 and G11 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
| BROOKLYN, N.Y. Rugsand Mats 


by tt. The natura), health yielding sieep which it | 

induces is ag different from the stupor caused by a | The Lowest Prices. 
of getting up with « nausested stomach and an 

aching head. 


narcotic as night is from day. the patient rising re- 
1839. 
Nursing mothers derive the greatest benefit from 


treshed, elastic, and with a good appetite. instead | 

the use of the, MAL THOPTONIQUE, On account or 
the sid which it lends in the milk forming process, 
It i# the most suitable as we!! the most | 
drink that can be used by females who are nursing 


children. since without too strong!v stimulating. 
it invigorates the lactea! glands, and by bartening 
the assimilation of the food, tende to renew the 
milk secretions as fast ae they are exhausted, and 


1879. 


i & 


=UOCESSORS TO 


to compensate for the draip upon the system y+ 
Pure Cod Liver Oil taken with M ALTHOPTONIQUE > 
will never cause nausea Or intertere with theo. — 
gestion, which invariably the case when itis | 
taken regularly with Port wipe, milk, ete.. rin ap 
emulsion | CARPETS 
Retatied by. first-class Druggist« aod Grocers. AME 
E. ©. HAZARD & CO., 
Nos. 12 to. 19% Chambers Street, New York, 


“ole Wholesale Agents. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


1879. 
174 Fulton Street, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 


oF Carefully Selected Patterns of 


Artistic CARPETS, ETC., 
Furniture, OF ALL GRADES. 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES. WILTONS, 

IN VELVETS, BROSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 

Queen Anne, Eastlake ALSO 


and other styles for- Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
warded to any ad Mautings, Etc 


dress on applica- 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


WARREN WARD & CO., HARDENBERGH & CO. 


75 & 77 Spring St... New York. 


()RGAks New Parior Organs, 3 Bet Golden M M E. pe B E N T LEY, 
Ie, Walnut cose wart yea | £28 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


Walnut (ese, warn't 6 years, “too! Book | 
only SOS. New 7 Oct. anos, Stool, Cover & imp rter of Fine Millinery. Pall Styles now ready. 
Large ase rtme of 


on! _lituatrated newspaper free, 

re 

es Danie atty ashbicgton, N Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, Wings. Jetted 
Plumes. ete. 


ente wanted everrwhere to 
PURE TEAS. « families. hotels and lar 


Beaver Felts and Frereh Felts in al! the latest 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the a er by 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Ch hristian Union. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL asd WINTER GOO 
ust As made we 
‘ECK-W EAR. ROY LAUNDRY: l- 
lars and: Cuffs iaundried equal to anew 
213 Fulten near Concerd. Breoeklyn, 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. N.Y.. 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHINC CoooDs. 
Furnaces, Stoves. and Fire- Place Heaters al wayson 
hand.aond outuointhe most workmanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Pire Sets in creat variety. 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADB BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Falten street, 
Broot lyn, N. ¥., 
wboare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 


Pleuse this 


receive atteniion 
lcuti« 


OVINGTON ‘BROTHERS. 


wore China and Glas« Geeds, M 

and Fayence Ware. A as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and egant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State Chicago. 


Styles and shade 
umers;: largest stock int 


storekeepers should call or write THe WELLS Tra Y 

COMPANY. Fulton st. P.O. Box 400. AGENIS WANTED. 
CASH BUSINES Ss $50 to $200 
or Agent cache and 
Ladies, introducing our N BOUK. Ita 
unrivaled contents of Poetry by 
eminent authors, illustrations 
and artistic binding make ta welcome guest 

in every HOME. Introduction by Theo. L. Cusier. 


The new editions and reducea prices of our 
Standard lilustrated, Religious. Historical, Agri- 
cultural and Medi cal Works, with best terms and 
quick sales, are reasons why LIVE Agents coin 
money ip theirsale. A single Agent has sold over | 
6,000 copies. A few mor wanted for Falland Win.- | 
ter work. EB. B. TREAT, %6 Broadway. New York. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS, —Fills a va- 
cancy leng felt ia the beautiful ornamentation of | 


and a new, neat and fascinating occupation 


LADIES 
in tastefully and inexpensively beaut: fying 
homes. It is apolied, either temporaril 
anentiy, to giasse in Windows of Chure on. | 
ces, Libraries, Pariors, th-rooms. Transoms, 
Vestibule doors, ete, with the full effect, beauty, 
and brilliancy of colored giassina riebly- stained 
or painted window. [lhustrated price-lists, 
circulars, and a beautif 10x!4\Engraving of the 
SMITHOGRAPH, ful! partice) of THE PHILA. 
HERALD, ete., FRE ENTS WANTED. 
L. LUM SMITH, 617 Sadsom Phile., Pa. 


on. 100, 42 Oarteant 
b Album, Pe. Game Authors 
Bee 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 
oy 


Perfume! Chrome, 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best ovality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


common window-panes, etc. A great invention, 


-Pertaining to 


Bible Stud- 
jiea.Concert Fxer- 
Keises and Prayer 


panes. $1.75 by mail. Agente wa nted 
. B. THREAT, Pub'isher. 805 Broudwar. We 


MENT tor Ladies or Men. 
Menth easily made selling 
JULIA MCNATR WRIGHT'S new book, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME: the Morals, liealth, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members. Mon 
Savings and Spendings are all clearly dealt with bic 
faecinating style, full of anecdoteand wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family _— 
For full y and extra terms, adda 
» C. MeCURDY & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day ®choole and Kindergartens. 
Over | kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 
§CHOOL DIPLOMAS, 
Price lists and samples of educationa! cards fiee 
to any or sending ue their address. 
J. H BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish. 
ers, 14) #t.. Boston. Maes. Betablished 1830 


dD. WILTBERGER, Preoprictor 
North Second &t.. 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One. 
White and Scarlet, 


FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 


AND 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Suite, 
Waiatas. Chemilettes, 


32 Calibre. 


Waists, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Mrs, A. Fletcher & Co. 


J 6 E. 14th St.. N. ¥.City. 


and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


Dress Retorm Corset | fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


i¢ owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAPETY and DUBABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without bdiemish. Four 
Sizes: 2, 2, 3 and 4 Cal- 
ibres. The and #4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 

ed. When a Revolver is 
} required it should be 
reliable. 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT, 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL. the SOFTEST. 
CHEAPEST. and the BEST Licht known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks. 

ces, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


SURE 


1 St., New York. 
St. vow That you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publi ~ by stating 

t they saw the ertisement in 


The Lesson Matter has been Re-arranged and made ern | more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


the Christian Union. 


a 


q 
— 
4 | | 
BENSON'S 
“I POROUS PLASTERS List. Goods 
URT forwarded : 
= 
| 
| 
THe and Things. with | 
6 BIBLE Biack00ard De 
VAT 
SELTZER TRADES \ 
A A | O.N_LT. 
t 
£co 
And MILWARD’S 
| 
» 
Tonic 
— 
~ 
} 


